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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The collection of Gandhiji’s writings and speeches on 
the important subject of our national language was first 
issued by us in Gujarati in 1945. As Gandhiji wrote in his 
foreword to the book, it was the right moment to do so, 
because the question was uppermost in the public eye then. 
The Hindi edition was issued about two years later. The 
English one follows now, about nine years later. We admit 
it is late; English readers of Gandhiji’s writings will excuse 
us for the unavoidable delay. 

In a way, the present is also “the right moment” for 
this publication. Much water has flown down the Indian 
rivers since 1945. In 1947 we became a politically free 
nation. A few months thereafter, Gandhiji passed away 
from our midst and two years later in 1950 we gave to our- 
selves a republican constitution, which contains a separate 
part on the official language of the country. The Constitu- 
tion has decided for us that Hindi in the Devanagari script 
shall be the official language of the Union for communica- 
tion between one State of the Union and another and 
between the States and the Union. It has also said that 
States will decide for themselves which language or lan- 
guages spoken in their regions should be accepted for their 
official purposes of administration. It has been also decided 
by the Constitution that the official language of the Union 
shall be so developed that it would naturally become a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite 
culture of India. To such an end, it will assimilate, without 
interfering with its genius, the forms, style and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India 
and for enriching its vocabulary it will draw, wherever 
necessary or desirable, primarily on Sanskrit and secon- 
darily on other languages. Thus have the efforts of the na- 
tion under Gandhiji’s leadership reached their due end 
of the national decision to replace English with Hindi, one 
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of India’s indigenous languages. The form of this language 
will be inclusive and not exclusive, broad-based and not 
narrow nor sectarian, national and not regional. 


But this resolve of our people in their Constituent As- 
sembly only begins a new chapter in our peoples’ efforts 
so valiantly undertaken and directed to this stage by our 
leaders till now. This new chapter is the beginning of the 
official venture of all our Governments in the country to 
promote the spread of Hindi among the people and to train 
their personnel in Hindi so that they may replace English, 
the present official medium, with Hindi. The time stipu- 
lated by the Constitution for this change-over is fifteen 
years from its inauguration (i.e. 1950). However, the official 
venture does not replace or remove the need of the entire 
people learning Hindi and developing it so that it may 
be a perfect instrument in their Possession, for using it as 
the nation’s common all-India language, as our lingua 
Franca or Antar Bhasha. 


Again this will obviously affect the universities which 
have to change their medium. This is decided for them 
by the universal opinion of the free world. But this requires 
to be so accepted by them because, under the bad influ- 


ence of the alien medium English they do not function in 
a free and natural Way. 


Before we were free, we strove for this change-over 


as part of the nation’s Constructive effort for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. The Government of the day then did 
not favour th 


e effort and would much less help it. Now 
that we have our own Government and that it is duty- 
ace English with Hindi for its official pur- 
poses and to promote its spread among the people, our 
efforts henceforth become a joint concern of the people and 
their Government, Therefore, the difficulties and the ques- 
tions that hampered our work prior to Independence and 
which continue in their basic form even in the new con- 
text and conditions of freedom, might be naturally expected 
to be easier of solution, 

The main hurdle is 


the same old infatuation for Eng- 
lish, which lingers, now 


as a vested interest, among the 
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classes, official and non-official, that have been created 
by its use as the medium of administration and higher 
education. The question of the form and the development 
of the national language is equally a difficult matter, to 
solve which Gandhiji had to fight against various narrow 
interests. The matter has not been resolved amicably by 
us till now and narrow linguistic interests assume new 
shapes and these threaten to divide us in various ways and 
manners. 


How to negotiate this great linguistic revolution for 
replacing English, which the nation started a full genera- 
tion ago under Gandhiji’s leadership, is now a matter of 
high policy. The President of India appointed a Commis- 
sion under Art. 344 of the Constitution to go into this whole 
matter and report to him what should be done about realiz- 
ing the goal of this linguistic replacement. The report of 
this important body will be before us in a few months. 
As we said right at the beginning, this makes the present 
the right moment for issuing this English edition. It con- 
tains almost all the writings and speeches including those, 
in translation, which Gandhiji originally gave us in Hindi 
or Gujarati. Some that escaped notice and one or two 
others have been added as appendices. The Gujarati fore- 
word that Gandhiji wrote for the Gujarati edition has 
been reproduced as such in English. We hope the book 
will provide helpful material for thrashing out a sound 
policy and a workable programme for this nation-building 
activity of giving to ourselves an all-India common langu- 
age instead of English which is known barely by one per 
cent of us. 

22-7-1956 
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FOREWORD 


[Gandhiji wrote the following as Foreword to the Gujarati edition 
of this book (qma fa¥ aR) ] 

Bhai Jivanji has brought out at the right moment a 
collection of my writings and speeches on the subject of 
our National Language. I have not found it possible to go 
through all the writings collected here but I have read the 
first twenty pages. I made the first speech* on this subject 
in 1917. And I hold the same views today as those expres- 
sed in the speech or thereafter from time to time, The 
only difference is that they are now stronger, clearer and 
more definite than before. Hindi and Urdu have always 
been inseparable to me. I have also quite freely used the 
word Hindustani. I am saying the same thing today as I 
did in the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan session at Indore in 
1918.+ Hindustani is not Urdu but a happy amalgam of 


* In course of his presidential speech at the second Gujarat Edu- 
cational Conference, Broach, 1917, Gandhiji defined Hindi as below 
(p. 3). From this it will be clear that he used the word Hindi as 
synonymous for Hindustani. 


“I call that language Hindi which Hindus and Muslims in 
the North speak and which is written either in the Devanagari or 
Urdu script... 

“It is argued that Hindi and Urdu are two different lang- 
uages. But this is incorrect. Both Hindus and‘ Muslims speak the 
same language in Northern India. The difference has been created 
by the educated classes...call it Hindi or Urdu, the language 
which people in Northern India speak is the same, Write it in the 
Urdu script and you may then call it Urdu; write the same in 
the Nagari script and it becomes Hindi. 

“There now remains the question of the script. For the pre- 
sent Muslims will certainly use the Urdu script and Hindus will 
mostly write in Devanagari....Finally, when there is absolutely no 
suspicion left between Hindus and Muslims — when all causes 
for distrust between the two have been removed, the script which 
has greater power will be more widely used and thus become the 
national script.” 

+ The following is reproduced from Gandhiji’s speech at the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Indore. Please see pp. 9-10. 


“I have often said that Hindi is that language which is spoken 
in the North by both Hindus and Muslims and which is written 
either in the Nagari or the Persian script. This Hindi is neither 
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Hindi and Urdu which people in Northern epee Ra 
easily understand and which may be written eit a Be 
the Nagari or Urdu script. That alone is the perfect Na ae 
Language; all others are imperfect. For the presepe ni pi 
who desire to learn the National Language fully an a 
partially must learn both the scripts and know both the 
forms. It is a duty demanded of us by our love for the nation. 
Those who learn it will gain, those who do not will lose. 
Mahabaleshwar, 


1-5-45 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 


too Sanskritized nor too Persianized....The language whieh aS 
easily understood by the masses is the best. All can easily fol ae 
the village Hindi. The source of the river of language lies in the 
Himalayas of the people. It will always be so. The Ganga arising 
from the Himalayas will continue to flow for ever. It is the same 
with the village Hindi which will flow on for ever while the Sans- 
kritized and Persianized Hindi will dry up and fade away as does 
a rivulet springing from a small hillock, 


“The distinction made between Hindus and Muslims is ne 
real. The same unreality is found in the distinction between Hindi 
and Urdu. It is unnecessary for Hindus to reject Persian words 
and for Muslims to reject Sanskrit words from their speech. A 
harmonious blend of the two will be as beautiful as the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna and last for ever. I hope that we 
will not waste our energy and weaken our strength by entering 
into the Hindi-Urdu controversy. A | 

“There is no doubt difficulty in regard to script. As things 
are, Muslims will patronize the Arabic script while Hindus will 
mostly use the Nagari script. Both scripts will therefore have to 
be accorded their due place. Officials must know both ene 
There is no difficulty in this. In the end, the script which is the 
easier of the two will Prevail. There is no doubt that there ought 


to be a common language for mutual intercourse between the 
different parts of India.” 


Also see his defi 
Madras”, p. 14-16, 


| 
i 
| 
nition of Rashtra Bhasha in “An Appeal to | 


“I have come to the deliberate conclusion that no language 
except Hindustani — a rı 


esultant of Hindi and Urdu — can possibly 
become a national mi 


i edium for exchange of ideas or for the con- | 
duct of national proceedings.” 


“Every cultured Indian will know in addition to his 
own provincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit; if a Mahom- 
medan, Arabic; if a Parsee, Persian; and all, Hindi. Some 
Hindus should know Arabic and Persian; some Mahom- 
medans and Parsees, Sanskrit. Several Northerners and 
Westerners should learn Tamil. A universal language for 
India should be Hindi, with the option of writing it in 
Persian or Nagari characters. In order that the Hindus 
and the Mahommedans may have closer relations, it is 
necessary to know both the characters. And, if we can do 
this, we can drive the English language out of the field 
in a short time.” 


1909 M. K. Gandhi 
(Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, Chap. XVIII.) 
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THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

[From Gandhiji’s presidential address at the Second Gujarat Edu- 
cational Conference, Broach, Oct. 20, 1917.] 

Let us now consider the question of a national langu- 
age. If English is to become our national language then 
it must be made a compulsory subject in our schools, 

But let us first consider whether English can become 
our national language. Some of our learned men, who are 
also good patriots, contend that even to raise the question 
betrays ignorance. In their opinion it already occupies 
that place. His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent speech 
has merely expressed the hope that it will occupy this 
place. His zeal in this regard does not take him so far as 
to say that it has already become our national language 
and that there can now be no question about it. He, how- ` 
ever, believes that English will spread in the country day 
by day, enter our homes and finally attain to the exalted 
status of a national language. On a superficial considera- 
tion, this view appears correct. Looking at the educated 
section of our society, one is likely to gain the impression 
that in the absence of English, all our work would come 
to a stop. But deeper reflection will show that English 
cannot and ought not to become our national language. 

Let us see what should be the requirements of a national 
language: 


J. It should be easy to learn for Government 
officials. 


2. It should be capable of serving as a medium 
of religious, economic and political intercourse through- 
out India. 

3. It should be the speech of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. 

4. It should be easy to learn for the whole of 
the country. 

5. In choosing this language considerations of 
temporary or passing interest should not count. 
English does not fulfil any of these requirements. 
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The first ought to have been placed last but I have 
purposely given it the first place because it seems as though 
English fulfilled it. Closer examination will, however, show 
that even at the present moment it is not for the officials 
an easy language to learn or to handle. The constitution 
under which we are being ruled envisages that the number 
of English officials will progressively decrease until finally 
only the Viceroy and a few more will be left here. The 
majority of the people in Government services are even 
today Indians and their number will increase as time goes 
on. I think no one will deny that. For them English is more 
difficult than any other language. 

As regards the second requirement: Religious inter- 
course through. English is an impossibility unless our people 
throughout the land begin to speak English. Spread of 
English among the masses to this extent is clearly impossible. 

English simply cannot satisfy the third requirement 
because the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth also cannot be met by English because it 
is not an easy language to learn for the whole of India. 

Considering the fifth we see that the status which 
English enjoys today is temporary. The fact is that in India 
the need for English in national affairs will be, if at all, 
very little. It will certainly be required for imperial affairs. 
It will remain the language of diplomacy between different 
States within the Empire. But that is a different matter. 
English will be necessary for that purpose. We do not hate 
English. All that we want is not to allow it to go beyond 
its proper limits. And because English will remain the 
imperial language we will compel our Malaviyajis, our 
Shastris and our Banerjees to learn it and expect them to 
enhance the glory of our country wherever they go. But 
English cannot become the national language of India. 
To give it that place will be like introducing Esperanto 
into the country. To think that English can become our 


national language is a sign of weakness and betrays ignor- 
ance. 


Then which is the language which fulfils all the five 
requirements? We shall have to admit that it is Hindi. 


Ni 
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I call that language Hindi which Hindus and Muslims 
in the North speak and which is written either in the Deva- 
nagari or Urdu script. There has been some objection against 
this definition. 

It is argued that Hindi and Urdu are two different 
languages. But this is incorrect. Both Hindus and Muslims 
speak the same language in Northern India. The difference 
has been created by educated classes. Educated Hindus 
Sanskritize their Hindi with the result that Muslims can- 
not follow it. In the same way the Muslims of Lucknow 
Persianize their Urdu and make it unintelligible to Hindus. 
To the masses both these languages are foreign and for which 
they have no use. I have lived in the North and have freely 
mixed with both Hindus and Muslims, and though my 
knowledge of Hindi is very limited I have never found any 
diffculty in holding communication through it with them. 
Therefore call it Hindi or Urdu, the language which peo- 
ple in Northern India speak is the same. Write it in the 
Urdu script and you may then call it Urdu; write the same 
in the Nagari script and it becomes Hindi. 

There now remains the question of the script. For the 
present Muslims will certainly use the Urdu script and 
Hindus will mostly write in Devanagari. I say ‘mostly’ 
because thousands of Hindus even today write in the Urdu 
script and some even do not know the Nagari script. Finally, 
when there is absolutely no suspicion left between Hindus 
and Muslims — when all causes for distrust between the 
two have been removed, the script which has greater power 
will be more widely used and thus become the national 
script. In the intervening period Hindus and Muslims who 
desire to write their petitions in the Urdu script should be 
free to do so and these should be accepted, at all Govern- 
ment offices. 

No other language can compete with Hindi in satis- 
fying these five requirements. Next to Hindi comes Bengali. 
But the Bengalis themselves make use of Hindi outside Ben- 
gal. The Hindi-speaking man speaks Hindi wherever he 
goes and no one feels surprized at this. The Hindi-speaking 
Hindu preachers and the Urdu-speaking Maulvis make 
their religious speeches throughout India in Hindi and 
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Urdu, and even the illiterate masses understand them. Even 
an unlettered Gujarati when he goes to the North attempts 
to speak a few Hindi words. But the Northern bhaiya who 
works as gate-keeper to the Bombay seth declines to speak 
in Gujarati and it is the seth, his employer, who is obliged 
to speak to him in broken Hindi. I have heard Hindi spoken 
even in far off Southern provinces. Itis not correct to say that 
in Madras one cannot do without English. I have success- 
fully used Hindi there for all my work. In the trains I have 
heard Madrasi passengers speaking to other passengers in 
Hindi. Besides, the Muslims of Madras know enough Hindi 
to use it sufficiently well. It has to be noted that Muslims 
throughout India speak Urdu and they are found in large 
numbers in every province. 

Thus Hindi has already established itself as the na- 
tional language of India. We have been using it as such 
for a long time. The birth of Urdu itself is due to this fact. 

Muslim kings could not make Persian or Arabic the 
national language. They accepted the Hindi grammar; only 
they used more Persian words in their speech and employed 
the Urdu script for writing. But they could not carry on 
intercourse with the masses through a foreign tongue. Simi- 
lar is the case with the English rulers. Those who have 
any knowledge of how they deal with the sipahees in the 


army know that for this purpose they have coined Hindi 
or Urdu terms. 


Thus we see tha 
language. 
cated clas 


t Hindi alone can become the national 
No doubt it presents some difficulty to the edu- 


ated classes of Madras. But for Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, 
Sindhis and Bengalis it should be very easy. In a few months 


they can acquire enough command of Hindi to be able 


to use it for national purposes. It is not so easy for ‘Tamilians. 
Tamil and the other 1 


e only thing common 
nskrit vocabulary. But 
d to the present educated classes 
to appeal to their patriotic spirit 
forth special effort to learn Hindi. 
€ status, then it will be introduced 


only. We have a right 
and expect them to put 
If Hindi attains to its du 
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in every school in Madras and Madras will thus be in a 
position to cultivate acquaintance with other provinces. 
English has failed to reach the masses. But Hindi will do 
so in no time. The Telugu people have already started mov- 
ing in this direction. If this conference can reach a decision 
on the question as to which language deserves most to be- 
come our national language then we may think out ways 
and means of achieving it. In general, however, the ways 
which have been suggested for the promotion of the mother 
tongue may with suitable modifications be applied to the 
national language.* The responsibility of making Gujarati 
the medium of instruction will have to be shouldered mainly 
by us but in the movement to popularize the national 
language the whole country must play its part. 


(From Gujarati) 
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[Gandhiji’s presidential speech at the 8th session of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, Indore, 1918.] 


Brothers and Sisters, 

Our most venerable and selfless leader Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has not found it possible to attend this 
conference. I had requested him to come if he could and 
he promised to do so. But though he has not been able to 
come he has sent us a letter. I was sure that in case he did 
not come, he would send a letter stating his views, and it 
would be possible for me to read it out to you. I have re- 
ceived the letter today. I had asked the reception committee 
to secure the views of scholars on two questions in regard 
to Hindi. Panditji in his letter has replied to these two 
questions. 

(After reading out Malaviyaji’s letter, Gandhiji said:) 

The question of language presents a big and indeed a 
very important problem. Even if all the leaders were to 
devote themselves entirely to this task turning away from 


ee were 
* See Chap. 45. 
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everything else, they well may. If on the other hand, we 
were to regard it as of secondary importance only and to 
direct our attention away from it then all the enthusiasm 
which people now feel for it and the keen interest they are 
taking in it at present would be in vain. 


days’ pageant after which we shall disperse, go away to 
our respective places and forget all that we said and heard. 
What is needed is the urge and the resolve to do things. 
The President’s speech cannot give you that urge. It is 


{ arguments and the 
judges deliver their judgments in En i 
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the result our people have remained steeped in ignorance. 
The Conference must give special attention to this part 
of the problem. We should see that within a year condi- 
tions are created when not a word of English will þe heard 
in any of our political or social conferences, in the Con- 
gress, in the provincial assemblies and the like. Let us aban- 
don the use of English entirely. English has attained the 
position of a universal language. But that is because the 
English have spread and established themselves through- 
out the world. As soon as they lose that position, English 
will also shrink in its extent. We should no more neglect 
and thus destroy our own language. The English insist on 
speaking their mother tongue and using it for all their pur- 
poses. Let us do the same and thus raise Hindi to the high 
status of a national language. Only thus shall we discharge 
our duty to it. Now I will read out my written speech. 


Mr President, Delegates, Brothers and Sisters, 


You have done me great honour in conferring on me 
the presidentship of this conference. I know only too well 
that from the point of view of the knowledge of Hindi my 
qualifications for this honour are almost nil. The only thing 
which may be said to qualify me for it is my boundless love 
of Hindi. I hope that I would always be able to pass this 
test of love. 

The extent of a particular literature can only be reckon- 
ed on the basis of the region where that language is spoken. 
If the region of Hindi remains confined to the Northern 
part of India the extent of its literature must remain limited. _ 
But in case it becomes a national language, the expanse 
of its literature will become as wide as the country. As the 
people speaking a particular language, so the language. 
If we want that high-souled men from the East and the 
West, from the North and the South should come to take 
a dip in the sea of this language it is obvious that the sea 
must first acquire sufficient importance. Therefore the 
place of Hindi from the point of view of developing a na- 
tional literature needs to be considered. 


It is necessary to give some thought-to the definition 
of the Hindi language. I have often said that Hindi is that 
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language which is spoken in the North by both Hindus 
and Muslims and which is written either in the Nagari or 


the Persian script. This Hindi is neither too Sanskritized 


nor too Persianized. The sweetness which I find in the vil- 
lage Hindi is found neither in the speech of the Muslims 
of Lucknow nor in that of the Hindu pandits of Prayag. The 
language which is easily understood by the masses is the 
best. All can easily follow the village Hindi. The source of 
the river of language lies in the Himalayas of the people. 
It will always be so. The Ganga arising from the Hima- 
layas will continue to flow for ever. It is the same with 
the village Hindi which will flow on for ever while the 
Sanskritized and Persianized Hindi will dry up and fade 
away as does a rivulet springing from a small hillock. 

The distinction made between Hindus and Muslims 
is unreal. The same unreality is found in the distinction 
between Hindi and Urdu. It is unnecessary for-Hindus to 
reject Persian words and for Muslims to reject Sanskrit 
words from their speech. A harmonious blend of the two 
will be as beautiful as the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna and last for ever. I hope that we will not waste 
our energy and weaken our strength by entering into the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy. There is no doubt difficulty in 
regard to script. As things are, Muslims will patronize the 
Arabic script while Hindus will mostly use the Nagari 
script. Both scripts will therefore have to be accorded their 
due place. Officials must know both scripts. There is no 
difficulty in this. In the end, the script which is the casier 
.of the two will prevail. There is no doubt that there ought 
to be a common language for mutual intercourse between 
the different parts of India. Once we forget the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy, we shall realize that for Muslims throughout 
India Urdu is the lingua franca. This proves that since Mo- 
ghul times Hindi or Urdu was well on its way to becoming 
the national language of India. 

Even today, there is no language to rival Hindi in this 
respect. The question of national language becomes quite 
easy of solution once we give up the Hindi-Urdu contro- 
versy. Hindus will have to learn some Persian words while 
Muslims will have to learn some Sanskrit words. This 
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exchange will enrich and strengthen the Islamic language 
and provide a very fruitful means for bringing Hindus and 
Muslims closer together. In fact we have to work so hard 
for dispelling the present fascination for the English langu- 
age that we must not raise the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 
Nor must we fight over the script. 

Why English cannot become our national language; 
what harm results from the imposition of English on our 
people; how our people have suffered and their develop- 
ment has been retarded by the adoption of English as the 
medium of education —I have dealt with in my speeches 
at Broach and Bhagalpur. I will not therefore repeat my- 
self here. Indeed there is no doubt that Sir Ravindranath 
Tagore, Smt. Besant, Lokamanya Tilak and other respec- 
ted and influential persons entertain similar views regard- 
ing this question. There will certainly be difficulties in the 
way of the achievement of our purpose but it will be for 
this body to tackle them. Lokamanya Tilak has indeed ex- 
pressed his views in this regard not only in words but also 
in action, by starting a Hindi section in his papers the 
Kesari and the Maratha. The views of Bharatratna Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya on this question are quite well- 
known. Still unfortunately some of our learned leaders 
hold that for at least some years to come English must 
remain the national language. We will respectfully request 
these leaders to consider that this unreasonable attraction 
for English is causing much hardship to our people, as 
they get little benefit out of the knowledge of their English- 
educated countrymen between whom and them a wide 
gulf has been created through English. 

It is unnecessary to say that I do not hate the English 
language. I myself have benefited from many of the pre- 
cious gems of the great treasury of English literature. We 
have also to acquire a knowledge of science and such like 
through the English language. Knowledge of English is 
therefore very necessary for us. But it is one thing to give 
it its due place and quite another to make a fetish of it. 

It is clear that our purpose will not be achieved merely 
by accepting that Hindi-Urdu should be our national langu- 
age. We have to consider how we may achieve our goal. 
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The scholars who have graced this assembly by their pre- 
sence will certainly have something to say on this point. 
I will make a few suggestions on how we may spread this 
language. There must first be a handy book —sort of a 
“Hindi Teacher’ which will meet the needs of those who 
want to learn Hindi. I have seen a small book of this type 
for those who want to learn Hindi through Bengali. There 
is one in Marathi also. But I have not seen any such books 
for other regional languages. This is as easy to do as it is 
necessary. I hope that this Sammelan will soon take up 


this work. Of course, these books should be written by 
Jearned and experienced writers. 


The greatest difficulty will be felt in the case of the 
Southern languages. No effort whatever in this direction 
has yet been made there. We must train good Hindi tea- 
chers to take up the work. There is a great scarcity of such 
teachers. I have secured one such teacher from Prayag 
through your popular secretary, Bhai Purushottamdasji 
Tandon. 

Similarly, 


mar of the Hindi language. Such as exist are in English 


y foreigners. One of these grammars 
is by Dr. Kellog. There 


which can compare favourably 
other Indian Jan 


who love Hindi to make up this deficiency. 


1s respect but the education we want to be im- 
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are being deprived of the education which they can easily 
receive from those who administer justice. 

The Princes can promote the national language in a 
way in which the English Government cannot. In the Hol- 
kar State for example, in the Council and in the courts 
Hindi and the provincial language alone could be used. 
The encouragement they thus give to the national langu- 
age will go a long way in helping it to progress. In the 
schools of this State the entire education from the begin- 
ning to the end should be imparted through the mother 
tongue. In this way our Princes can render much service to 
the language. I hope that Maharaja Holkar and his officials 
will take up this great work enthusiastically. 

It will be a sad delusion to think that we can achieve 
our objective merely through conferences. Single-minded 
devotion and constant application alone will bring success. 
Only when hundreds of selfless scholars regard this work 
as their own can it be accomplished. 

What I regret is that even the provinces which have 
Hindi for their mother tongue do not seem to show any 
enthusiasm for its promotion and propagation. The edu- 
cated classes in these provinces continue to use English for 
purposes of conversation and correspondence. A friend has 
written to me that our newspaper proprietors do all their 
work in English; they keep their accounts, too, in English. 
Englishmen living in France use their mother tongue in 
all their dealings. Is it not a pity that we carry on even 
some of our most important activities in English? It is my 
humble but firm opinion that unless we give Hindi its 
national status and the provincial languages their due 
place in the life of the people, all talk of Swaraj is useless. 
It is my fervent hope and prayer to God Almighty that 
this Sammelan may be an instrument for the solution of 
this great Question confronting India. 


(From Hindi) 


3 
AN APPEAL TO MADRAS 


I use the word Madras here in its popular sense, mean- 
ing the people of the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
speaking the Dravidian languages. 


I observe that Mrs. Besant was disappointed that the 
proceedings of the Congress were conducted mainly in 
Hindustani, and she therefore came to the amazing conclu- 
sion that it became a provincial rather than a national 
assembly. I entertain a very high regard for Mrs. Besant 
and her services to India. No one has popularized the idea 
of Home Rule for India with so much success as she. The 
best of us, much younger in age, are unable to approach 
her in her industry, zeal and organizing ability, all devoted 
to the service of India. She has devoted the best part of 
her mature life to the service of India and she has deser- 
vedly attained popularity in India second perhaps only 
to Lokamanya Tilak. But, for the present moment her views 
being unacceptable to a large body of educated Indians, 
she has become somewhat unpopular, and it grieves me to 
have to dissent publicly from her view about Hindustani 
making the Congress provincial. In my humble opinion it 
is a grave error of judgment, and duty compels me to draw 
attention to it. I have attended all the Congress sessions, 
but one, since 1915. I have studied them specially in order 
to study the utility of Hindustani compared to English for 
the conduct of its proceedings. I have spoken to hundreds 
of delegates and thousands of visitors and I have perhaps 
covered a larger area and seen a much larger number of 
people, literate and illiterate, than any public man, not 
excluding Mrs. Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, and I have 
come to the deliberate conclu: 
Hindustani — a resultant of H 
become a national medium 
the conduct of national proce 
opinion based upon extensi 
has very materially suffere 


sion that no language except 

indi and Urdu — can possibly 
for exchange of ideas or for 

edings. It is also my deliberate 

ve experience that the nation 

d by reason of the proceedings 
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of the Congress having been conducted almost entirely in 
English except during the last two years. I further wish 
to state as a fact that barring the Presidency of Madras, 
everywhere else the majority of the visitors and delegates 
to the National Congress have always been able to under- 
stand more Hindustani than English. The astounding re- 
sult therefore has been that the Congress has been national 
throughout all these long years only as a spectacle but 
never for its real educative value. In any other country 
in the world an assembly of this character that has become 
progressively popular from year to year would have, during 
thirty-four years of life, given a political education that 
would have entered every home because the people would 
have had various questions thrashed out before them in 
their own language. Whatever therefore the shortcomings 
of the last Congress, it has certainly been more fully national 
than any of its predecessors, by reason of the majority of 
the delegates and visitors having understood the proceed- 
ings. If the audience was weary of Mrs. Besant it was not 
because it was indifferent or disrespectful to her but because 
it could not follow her speech, interesting and able though 
it was. And as national consciousness develops and as the 
appetite for political knowledge and education grows, as 
it must, it will become more and more difficult, and rightly 
so, for a speaker, no matter how able and popular, to com- 
mand the attention of a popular audience if he spoke in 
English. I therefore appeal to the people of Madras Presi- 
dency to recognize the national necessity for public men 
to learn Hindustani. Audiences outside Madras can more 
or less understand Hindustani without difficulty. Daya- 
nanda Saraswati enthralled even audiences outside North- 
ern India with his Hindustani eloquence and could be 
understood by also the common people without difficulty. 
That means that out of a population of three hundred 
and fifteen millions only over thirty-eight millions composing 
the Madras Presidency cannot follow a Hindustani 
speaker. I have deducted the Mohammedan population for 
it is common knowledge that the majority of the Moham- 
medans of Madras Presidency understand Hindustani. The 
question therefore is: what is the duty of the thirty-eight 
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million inhabitants of that Presidency? Should India for 
their sake learn English? Or should they for the sake of 
two hundred seventy-seven million inhabitants of India 
learn Hindustani? The late Justice Krishnaswami, with 
his unerring instinct, recognized Hindustani as the only 
possible medium of expression between the different Parts 
of India. I am not aware that the proposition is seriously 
challenged by anybody at the present moment. It is not 
possible for thousands of people to make English their 
common tongue, and it would be highly undesirable even 
if it were possible, for the simple reason that the higher 
and technical knowledge being acquired through English 
cannot percolate to the masses, as it would if it became 
current among the upper classes through any of the verna- 
culars. It is easier, for instance, to translate the writings of 
Sir J. C. Bose from Bengali into Gujarati than it is to trans- 
late Huxley from English into Gujarati. And what does 
the proposition that the Madrasis should learn Hindustani 
for the sake of the rest of India amount to? It simply means 
that those public workers in Madras who want to work 
outside India and who want to take part in national assem- 
blies outside the Madras Presidency should devote an hour 
a day for one year to learning Hindustani. Such an 
effort would enable several thousand Madrasis to pick up 
sufficient Hindustani to enable them to follow at least 
the drift of the Congress proceedings at the end of a year’s 
study. They have got in several parts of the Presidency Hindi 


prachar offices where Hindustani is taught free of charge 
to all who wish to learn, 


Young India, 21-1-’20 


4 
THE CAUSE OF THE VERNACULARS 


To anyone who watched the proceedings of the recent 
Sahitya Sammelans it must be clear that our national awa- 
kening is not confined to politics alone. The enthusiasm 
displayed at these gatherings indicated a happy change. 
We are giving in thought their proper place to the verna- 
culars in our national life. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s pro- 
phecy that India will one day be an English-speaking coun- 
try, has not today many stars in its favour. The great 
reformer’s spirit, however, still haunts some. A number of 
our eminent men hastily generalize in favour of English 
as the national medium. The present status of English as 
a court language weighs with them unduly. They fail to 
see that the present status of English is no credit to us and 
that it is not conducive to the growth of a true democratic 
spirit. That crores of men should learn a foreign tongue 
for the convenience of a few hundreds of officials is the 
height of absurdity. An instance is often cited from our 
past history to prove the necessity of a lingua franca to 
strengthen the Central Government of the country. No- 
body disputes the necessity of a common medium. But it 
cannot be English. The officials have to recognize the verna- 
culars. The second consideration that appeals to the Angli- 
cists is India’s position in the Empire. The argument, 
put in plain words, amounts to asking 31 crores of Indians 
to accept English as their common language, for the sake 
of the other parts of the Empire whose population is not 
more than 12 crores. 

The first fact that ought to receive consideration from 
every student of this problem is that after a century and 
a half of British rule English has failed to take the place 
of lingua franca of India. A kind of broken English, no 
doubt, does seem to have succeeded in this respect in our 
cities. But this fact can only dazzle those who profess to 
study our national problems, in big cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. And what is their population after all? It is only 
2.2 per cent of the total population of India. The second 
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fact that the Anglicists ignore is that a very large majority 
of our vernaculars are akin to one another, and as a result 
of this, Hindi as a lingua franca suits all the provinces 
except the Madras Presidency. In view of this advantage 
in favour of Hindi and in view of our present national 
consciousness how can we accept English as our lingua 
franca? 


Young India, 21-4-’20 


5 
THE NEED FOR HINDUSTANI 
I 

I have the greatest faith in the Dravidians some day 
taking up Hindi study seriously. If an eighth of the indus- 
try that they put in in mastering English were to be devo- 
ted to learning Hindi, instead of the rest of India remain- 
ing a sealed book to them, they will be one with us as never 
before. I know that some would say the argument cuts 
both ways. The Dravidians being in a minority, national 
economy suggests that they should learn the common 
language of the rest of India than that the rest should learn 
Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam in order to be 
able to converse with Dravidian India. It is for that reason 
that Hindi propaganda work of an intense type has been 
going on in the Madras Presidency for the past eighteen 
months under the aegis of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
of Allahabad. In response to an appeal by me to the Agra- 
wal Marwadi Sammelan held in Bombay last week, the 
wealthy Marwadis of Bombay and Calcutta present there 
subscribed on the spot Rs 50,000 for five years’ Hindi 
propaganda in Madras Presidency. They have once more 
demonstrated that Hindi work is a speciality of this princely 
merchant class of India. This generous response increases 
the responsibility of the Sammelan of Allahabad and of 
those Dravidians who share with me the belief that Madras 
must take up Hindi for the sake of full national expan- 
sion. Let no Dravidian think that learning Hindi is at all 
difficult. A little time taken from the recreation hour daily 
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and in a systematic manner will enable an average man 
to learn Hindi in one year. I would venture to suggest 
too that large municipalities might now introduce Hindi as 
an optional language to be learnt in the municipal schools. 
I can say from experience that Dravidian children take to 
Hindi in a remarkably easy manner. Little does anyone 
know that almost all the Tamils and the Telugus living in 
South Africa can carry on an intelligent conversation in 
Hindi. I venture to hope therefore that the young men of 
Madras will show their appreciation of Marwadi genero- 
sity by availing themselves of the facility afforded to them 
of learning Hindi without payment. 
Young India, 16-6-°20 


II 


Bengal and Madras are the two provinces that are cut 
off from the rest of India for want of a knowledge of Hindu- 
stani on their part. Bengal, because of its prejudice against 
learning any other language of India, and Madras, because 
of the difficulty of the Dravidians about picking up Hindu- 
stani. An average Bengali can really learn Hindustani in 
two months if he gave it three hours per day and a Dravi- 
dian in six months at the same rate. Neither a Bengali 
nor a Dravidian can hope to achieve the same result with 
English in the same time. A knowledge of English opens 
up intercourse only with the comparatively few English 
knowing Indians, whereas a passable knowledge of Hindu- 
stani enables us to hold intercourse with the largest number 
of our countrymen. I do hope the Bengalis and the Dravi- 
dians will come to the next Congress with a workable know- 
ledge of Hindustani. Our greatest assembly cannot be a 
real object-lesson to the masses unless it speaks to them 
in a language which the largest number can understand. 
I appreciate the difficulty of the Dravidians, but nothing 
is difficult before their industrious love for the Motherland. 


Young India, 2-2-21 


6 
A HINDI NAVAJIVAN 


Apropos of the work that is now being done by Hindu- 


stani Prachar Sabha, Kakasaheb sends me the following 
excerpt from Young India, August 18, 1921: 


“So many Hindi-speaking friends have been anxious for me 
to make myself responsible for publishing a Hindi edition of the 
Navajivan. 

* * * 

“I know that several translations in Hindi appear in different 
parts of India. But the desire has been to put under one cover 
an authorized free translation of selected articles from the Nava- 
jivan and Young India. This is now being done. The Hindi of the 
edition will really be Hindustani, a resultant of Hindi and Urdu 
—simple words understood by both Hindus and Mussalmans. 
An attempt will be made to avoid ornamentation. Indeed I would 
love to give a simultaneous transcript in the Urdu character. 
But that cannot be as yet.” 

It reminds the readers and me that I expressed years 


ago the views I am now expressing and seeking to empha- 
size. The way to accomplish the end has been only now 
found, namely, that a large number of persons should 
speak and write Hindi and Urdu with equal facility. The 
forthcoming first examination* will show how many have 
accepted the way. 


t 


Harijan, 9-8-42 


* Examination -in Urdu of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 


Wardha, which was held on 22nd November, 1942. 
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UNDER SWARAJ 


{From Gandhiji’s presidential speech delivered at the 39th session 
of the Indian National Congress, Belgaum, 1924.] 

...The official language for provincial governments, 
legislatures and courts, within a definite period, to be the 
vernacular of the province; of the Privy Council, the final 
court of appeal, to be Hindustani; the script to be either 
Devanagari or Persian. The language of the Central Govern- 
ment and of the Central Legislature to be also Hindustani. 
The language of international diplomacy to be English. 

I trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you 
to be extravagance of thought in the foregoing sketch of 
some of the requirements of Swaraj as I would have it. We 
may not have the power today to take or receive or do the 
things I have mentioned. Have we the will? Let us at least 
cultivate the desire. j 


Young India, 26-12-24 


8 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE KANPUR CONGRESS 
I 


[Resolution VIII : Hindustani (Amendment to Constitution) ] 
“This Congress resolves that Article XXXIII of the Consti- 
tution be amended as follows : 
“ “The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted as far 
as possible in Hindustani. 
“ ‘The English language or any provincial language may be 
if the speaker is unable to speak Hindustani or whenever 


used 
cial Congress Committee shall 


necessary. Proceedings of the Provin 
ordinarily be conducted in the language of the Province concerned. 


Hindustani may also be used.” 
“Indian National Congress, 


Kanpur, 1925” 

_...The resolution about the use of Hindustani is a great 
e in public opinion. It is undoubtedly cruel to the 
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majority of members of the A. I. C. C. or the delegates 
that our proceedings should be still largely conducted in 
English. We must arrive at a final decision some day. 
When we do, it must cause some inconvenience, some heart- 
burning for a time. But the sooner we begin to conduct 
our proceedings in Hindustani the better it will be for 
national growth. 


Young India, 7-1-26 


II 
That “‘the proceedings of the Congress shall be con- 
ducted as far as possible in Hindustani” will be regarded 
as an important resolution. If all Congress members accep- 
ted and acted upon it the interest of the poor masses of 
India in the work of the Congress will increase. 
(From Gujarati) 
Navajivan, 3-1-26 


9 
MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION AT PUBLIC MEETINGS 
I 


Organizers of meetings seem to require constant re- 
minders that not English but Hindi or Hindustani is the 
common medium of expression among the masses. I have 
observed that unlike as in 1921 the addresses hitherto pre- 
sented to me during the tour have been in most cases in 
English. The absurdity became patent when an address in 
English on behalf of the employees of Jharia collieries was 
sought to be read to me and that at a big mass meeting 
attended by thousands, hardly fifty of whom could possibly 
understand English. The vast majority could have easily 
followed Hindi and a very large number could have under- 
stood Bengali. The officers of the association were from 
Bengal. If the English drafting was meant for me, it was 
wholly unnecessary. They might have written the address 
in Bengali and given me a translation in Hindi or even in 
English. But to inflict English on that big audience would 
have been an insult to them. I hope that the time is coming 
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when, if the proceedings are conducted in a language the 
majority cannot understand, they would leave such meet- 
ings. Be it said to the credit of the chairman at this mect- 
ing that he saw the absurdity as soon as I drew his atten- 
tion to it and very courteously allowed the address to be 
taken as read. May the incident serve as a warning to 
all the organizers but more especially those in the Andhra- 
desh, Tamilnad, Kerala and Karnatak. I know their diffi- 
culty. But they have had now for six years in their midst 
an efficient organization for the spread of Hindi. Their 
addresses should be in the vernaculars of their respective 
provinces with Hindi translation for my benefit. I have 
always made an exception in Dravida land and delivered 
my speeches in English wherever they have so desired. 
But I do think that the time has come when they should 
dispense with English for big public meetings. Really it is 
the English-speaking leaders who are blocking the way to 
our rapid progress among the masses by their refusal to 
learn Hindi which can be easily picked up inside of three 
months even in Dravida land, if the learners will give three 
hours per day. Let those who doubt give a trial to the Hindi 
Prachar Karyalaya conducted in Madras under the aegis 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag.... There is no 
excuse save idleness or disinclination for not knowing Hindi 
which is understood by over twenty crores of the people 
of Hindustan. 


` Young India, 20-1-’27 


Il 

[From Gandhiji’s speech at Chhatrapur, Dist. Ganjam.] 

..Indeed a suggestion has come to me to address the 
meeting here in English. Well, I take this as disaffection 
towards the daughter language of the motherland, and an 
unhealthy affection for a foreign tongue. Not that I hate 
English, but I love Hindi more. That is why I am beseech- 
ing the lettered classes of India to make Hindi their 
common language. It is through Hindi that we can get into 
touch with and promote the growth of the other verna- 
culars of the provinces. If our intellects and hearts had not 
been atrophied owing to our having to learn through a 


. 
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foreign medium, there would be no reason why we should 
not all be knowing five or six vernaculars. 


Young India, 15-12-27 
III 


[From Gandhiji’s inaugural speech at the annual function of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, 1931.] 


My English friends will please forgive me that I am 
going to say what I have to in the national language. The 
occasion reminds me of the war conference held in 1918 
at this very place. When I finally consented after much 
controversy to take part in that conference I requested 
them to allow me to speak in Hindi or Hindustani. I know 


that it was not necessary to make such a request. But court- 


esy required it; otherwise the Viceroy would have felt 
hurt. He at once granted my request and since then I 
have felt ever more emboldened in this regard. And today 
once again at this very place I am going to follow the same 
practice. And I will humbly suggest to the members of 
this chamber that it is your duty particularly because in 
this organization you have to deal mostly with your own 
people and because the present atmosphere in the country 
necessarily has its effect on you to conduct all your work 
in the national language. I was listening to the president’s 
speech with great attention. As I was doing so, it occurred 
to me that if you desired the speech to influence this gather- 
ing or me, how could it be through a foreign tongue? Per- 
haps in no other country whether free or subject will you 
see this surprizing phenomenon that we see here. In such 
a small country as South Africa there was a clash between 
the English and the Dutch language till finally there was 
a settlement between the English and the Dutch and both 
languages were given an equal place. The brave Dutch 
people were not prepared to give up their mother tongue. 
(From Hindi) 
Navajivan, 12-4-’31 


— 


10 
AN ALL-INDIA SCRIPT 


A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to 
Navajivan a letter advising that I should print Navajivan 
in Devanagari script, so as to give a practical demonstra- 
tion of my belief in the necessity of there being one script 
for all India. Although it is my firm conviction that there 
should be one script for all the Indian languages, and that 
that script can only be Devanagari, I could not follow the 
correspondent’s advice for the reasons stated in my note* 
in Navajivan, and which I need not reiterate here. But 
there is no doubt that we ought to seize the opportunity 
that the great national awakening gives us, of not merely 
popularizing the idea but of doing something concrete in 
that direction. The Hindu-Muslim madness no doubt 
stands in the way of a thorough reform. But before the 
acceptance of Devanagari script becomes a universal fact 
in India, Hindu India has got to be converted to the idea 


* The note referred to above entitled, aaqa Raarnial, 
Navajivan, 26-6-'27 is abridged and translated as below : 

“If I know that quite a large number of the readers of Nava- 
jivan will prefer it to be printed in the Devanagari script, I will 
readily discuss the proposal with my co-workers. But I dare not 
take the initiative without knowing the opinion of the readers. 

“I consider the propagation of ideas on which I have meditated 
for years and which I hold to be of great importance to be more 
valuable than the propagation of a common script. The Navajivan 
has boldly taken many risks in the course of its short career but 
I would not venture to endanger its circulation for the sake of the 
Devanagari script. 

“There are among the readers of the Navajivan a large num- 
ber of women, many Parsis and not a few Muslims. I am afraid 
that for all of them the Devanagari script will prove very difficult 
if not impossible. And if it be so I cannot print the Navajivan in 
Devanagari. The propagation of the Devanagari script not being 
my special object, I do not think that it is for me to take the lead 
in this respect. Besides, the need for Hindi Navajivan will remain 
even after the Mavajivan is printed in Devanagari. The reader 
of the former cannot follow Gujarati.” 
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of one script for all the languages derived from Sanskrit 
and the Dravidian stock. At the present moment we have 
Bengali script in Bengal, Gurumukhi in the Punjab, Sindhi 
in Sindh, Ooriya in Utkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu in 
Andhradesh, Tamil in Tamilnad, Malayali in Kerala, 
Kanarese in Karnatak, not to speak of Kaithi in Bihar and 
Modi in the Deccan. If all these scripts could be replaced 
by Devanagari for all practical and national purposes, it 
would mean a tremendous step forward. It will help to 
solidify Hindu India and bring the different provinces in 
closer touch. Anyone who has any knowledge of the diffe- 
rent Indian languages and scripts knows to his cost what 
time it takes to master a new script. For the love of his 
country, no doubt, nothing is difficult, and time spent in 
mastering the different scripts, some of which are very 
beautiful, is in no way idly spent. But this spirit of 
abandon is not to be expected of millions. National leaders 
have to make things easy for them. 


Therefore, we must have an easily adaptable uni- 
versal script for all India, and there is nothing so adapt- 
able and ready-made as Devanagari script. There is, or 
there used to be, an all-India organization for this very 
purpose. I do not know what its activities are at present. 
But if the work has. to be done, either the original associa- 
tion should be strengthened, or a new one formed for this 
purpose. The movement should in no way be confused with 
the spread of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca. 
The latter work is going on very slowly, but steadily. Use 
of one script will facilitate the spread of one language. But 
the functions of the two run parallel only up to a point. 
Hindi or Hindustani is not designed to replace the provin- 
cial languages, but is intended to supplement them, and 
to be used for inter-provincial contact. And till the Hindu- 
Muslim tension lasts it takes the form either of Urdu writ- 
ten in the Persian script, and containing a preponderance 
of Persian‘or Arabic words or Hindi written in Devanagari, 
and containing a preponderance of Sanskrit words. ‘When 
the hearts of the two meet, the two forms of the same langu- 
age will be fused together, and we shall have a resultant 
of the two, containing as many Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic 
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or other words as may be necessary for its full growth and 
full expression. 

But one script is undoubtedly designed to displace all 
the different scripts so as to render it easy for people be- 
longing to different provinces to learn provincial languages. 
The best way of achieving the purpose is first to make 
the learning of Devanagari script compulsory at least for 
Hindus in all the schools, as it is in Gujarat, and secondly 
to print the important literature in different Indian langu- 
ages in Devanagari script. Such effort has already been 
made to a certain extent. I have seen Gitanjali printed in 
Devanagari script. But the effort requires to be made on a 
large scale, and there should be propaganda carried on 
for the spread of such books. Though I know that it is 
out of fashion just now to suggest anything along construc- 
tive lines that may bring Hindus and Mussalmans together, 
I cannot help repeating what I have said in these columns 
and elsewhere, that Hindus must learn Urdu if they will 
come nearer their Mussalman brethren, and Mussalmans 
must learn Hindi if they will come nearer their Hindu bre- 
thren. Those who have faith in real unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans need not be disconcerted by the present 
terrible expression of mutual hatred. Their faith, if it is 
of any value, must make them actively but unobtrusively 
perform, whenever possible, all acts of mutual toleration, 
affection and courtesy, and learning of one another’s langu- 
-age is the least that one can do in that direction. Is it not 
better for Hindus to learn through the many ably-written 
Urdu books by devout Mussalmans what Mussalmans 
think of the Koran and the Prophet, and for Mussalmans 
to learn through equally well-written Hindi books by de- 
vout Hindus what Hindus think of the Gita and Krishna 
than the respective parties should learn all the bad things 
that might have been said about their respective religious 
books and their inspirers through their ignorant or fana- 
tical detractors ?* 


Young India, 14-7-'27 


eee 
* The following from a speech delivered in Hindi by Gandhiji 
as President of the Rashtriya Shikshan Parishad — National Education 
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THE PLACE OF NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
IN EDUCATION 


I 
[From a speech delivered at Belgaum Congress, 1924.] 


I must also not omit to point out that the tendency in 
many national institutions still is to neglect the verna- 
culars and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realized 
the necessity of imparting instruction through the verna- 
culars or Hindustani. I rejoice to observe that Sjt. Ganga- 
dhar Rao has arranged a meeting of national educationists 
to exchange experiences on the several points mentioned 
by me and to evolve, if possible, a general plan of educa- 
tion and action. 


Young India, 26-12-24 


II 


That Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari should deliver a 
public lecture at the Hindu High School in Triplicane, 
Madras, on the ‘Place of Hindi in Indian Education’ is a 
sign of the times and proof of the efficacy of the work done 
by the Hindi Prachar Office in Madras which has carried 
on Hindi propaganda for the last seven years. The lecturer 
had no difficulty in showing that the fact that of the 300 


Conference — held at Gurukul Kangari will be found interesting in 
this connection : 

“Tt is the duty of every Indian student to learn Sanskrit — a 
duty not only of the Hindus but also of the Muslims because their 
forefathers too were Rama and Krishna to know whom they must 
have a knowledge of Sanskrit. But to keep in touch with the 
Muslims and to hold intercourse with them it is the duty of the 
Hindus too to learn their language. Today we are running away 
from each other’s language because we have gone mad. Rest 
assured that an institution which preaches mutual hatred and 
fear cannot be called national in any sense of the term.” 

Hindi-Navaijvan, 31-3-’27 
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million people of India, 120 millions spoke Hindi and 80 

millions more understood it and that Hindi was the third 
most widely spoken language in the world ‘was by itself 
a strong reason for everyone learning Hindi’. The learned 

speaker rightly thought that ‘six months would be a suffi- 

cient period for learning the language well’. He contended 

that ‘the place of Hindi in Indian education must be com- 

pulsory. It ought to be a compulsory language in school, 

college and university.’ He concluded: ‘We are all eagerly 

looking forward to the day when we shall all be Indians 

first and Madrasis or Bengalis next. That day will be hastened 

if Madrasis, who are the worst offenders in this respect, 

begin to learn Hindi in larger numbers.’ The -people of 
the South have every facility afforded to them through the - 
Hindi Prachar Office of learning Hindi. Surely if we have 

real love of India as we have of our respective provinces, we 

would all learn Hindi without delay and avoid the humilia- 

ting spectacle of carrying on our proceedings in the popu- 

lar assembly, i.e., the All India Congress Committee, 

predominantly, if not often wholly, in English. Let me 

repeat once more what I have often said that I do not con- 

template the suppression of provincial languages by Hindi 
but addition of Hindi to the former so as to enable provinces 

to establish a living contact with one another. This must 
result also in enriching both the provincial languages and 

Hindi. 

Young India, 23-8-'28 


12 
THE RESOLUTION OF THE KARACHI CONGRESS 


“The Congress, therefore, declares, that any Constitution 
which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide or enable 
the Swaraj Government to provide for the following : 

* * * 

“ “iy. protection of the culture, language, and scripts of the 
minorities.’ ”” 

[In moving the resolution on fundamental rights Gandhiji, speaking 
in Hindi, said :] 

Clause IV of the Fundamental Rights protects the cul- 
ture, language and scripts of the minority. Now though 
I am sure that Islamic and Aryan cultures are not mutual- 
ly exclusive and fundamentally different, I must recognize 
that Mussalmans look upon Islamic culture as distinctive 
from Aryan. Let us therefore cultivate tolerance. Let us 
try to learn the Urdu language and Urdu script and under- 
stand the Mussalmans’ insistence on it. 

Young India, 9-4-?31 
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HINDI IN THE SOUTH 


It was a good sign that at the same time as the Tamil- 
nad Conference a Hindi Prachar Conference too was held. 
The people of the Southern Presidency are under promise 
to send for the next year Congress delegates who would 
speak and understand Hindi. If we were not living in arti- 
ficial conditions, the people living in the South will not 
consider the learning of Hindi as a strain on them, much 
less a superfluity. It is surely more necessary for them to 
learn Hindi than for the Hindi-speaking population to 
learn the Southern languages. There are two speaking and 
understanding Hindi against one speaking the Southern 
languages in all India. There must be for all India a 
common language of inter-provincial contact in addition to, 
not in the place of, the provincial language or languages. 
It can be only Hindi-Hindustani. Some who altogether 
dismiss the masses from their minds would regard English 
not merely as an alternative but the only possible medium. 
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This proposition would be unthinkable but for the hypno- 
tic influence of foreign domination. For the masses of the 
South who must take an ever-growing part in national 
affairs, what can be’ easier — learning Hindi which has 
many words in common with their languages and which 
at once gives them access practically to the whole of the 
North or to learn English a wholly foreign tongue spoken 
only by a select few? The choice really depends upon one’s 
conception of Swaraj. If it is to be of and for only the Eng- 
lish knowing Indians, English is undoubtedly the common 
medium. If it is to be for and of the starving millions, of 
the illiterate millions, of the illiterate women, of the sup- 
pressed ‘untouchables’, Hindi is the only possible common 
language. Those who think like me will therefore welcome 
the report of the great progress made by Hindi during the 
past twelve years of the existence of organized propaganda. 
Here is the record of work during the period: 
Number of those who have taken to 


the study of Hindi, 4,00,000 
Number of those who have acquired ` 

a working knowledge of it, 2,50,000 
Number of those who have appeared 

for our examinations, 11,000 
Number of those who have passed 

the examinations, 10,000 
Number of readers published by the 

Sabha in its own Press, 3,00,000 
Number of readers sold, 2,50,000 
Varieties of books published, 35 


(All of them have gone through 
numerous editions, one through 


Dy 
Number -of centres at which Hindi 

has been taught so far, 400 
Number of centres working now 

(total) 150 
Number of centres working under 

direct control, 25 


Number of centres where examina- 
tions were held in Feb. 1931, 113 
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Number of teachers trained so far, 250 
Total funds raised and spent so far, Rs. 2,50,000 
Total funds raised from North India, Rs. 1,55,000 
Total funds raised from South India, Rs. 95,000 
Let us hope that during this year of grace the pro- 
gress will be still more rapid and that the finance will be 
found wholly by the South. It will be a test of the desire 
of the South to learn the national language and to make 
India one indivisible whole. 
Young India, 18-6-’31 


14 
THE NEXT STEP 


[Gandhiji started work for the propagation of the national langu- 
age in the South after the 8th session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan ` 
held at Indore in 1918 under his presidentship. The preceding article 
shows some of the good results which ensued from it. The twenty- 
fourth session of the Sammelan in 1935 was again held at Indore and 
Gandhiji was elected its president for the second time. In his presi- 
dential speech on this occasion he placed an outline of the future work 
of the Sammelan. As in 1918, so in 1935 he started a new chapter in 
the work of the propagation of the national language, as will be seen 
from his presidential speech given below :] 

The ways of God are unpredictable. I have been trying 
to avoid this responsibility since October. The honour was 
rightly conferred on Revered Malaviyaji. But owing to ill 
health and especially in view of his proposed -journey ab- 
road he declined the offer. You then had some difficulty 
in selecting another president. When I was told of it I felt 
compelled to agree to accept this office. é 

There was also another reason for my acceptance. Last 
year when it was proposed that I should be the president 
of this conference I had demanded a sum of rupees two 
lakh to be given to me for the propagation of Hindi in 
South India. But who would give such a big sum of money 
for this purpose these days? Nor was I so simple as to be 
taken in by such cajolements of the Committee as, “Yes, 
we shall try. And your acceptance of the office, we hope, 


————————— 


—— 
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will bring us success.’ I stuck to my demand and asked 
for a guarantee. At this, I thought the friends gave me up. 

However, God seems to have willed otherwise. He 
wants me to work for the propagation of Hindi. Malaviyaji 
could not come. May God grant him a long life of a hun- 
dred years! I have seen parts of the previous reports of the 
Sammelan. The first session of the Sammelan was held 
in 1910 and its president was none else than Malaviyaji. 
We cannot find a greater lover of Hindi in India than 
he. How fortunate it would have been, had he found it 
convenient to accept this office this year also. His field of 
work in the propagation of Hindi covers the whole of India. 
And his knowledge of Hindi is unrivalled. 

My field is very limited and my knowledge of Hindi is 
as nothing. I cannot pass even your Prathama examina- 
tion. But I will not yield to anybody else in my love for 
Hindi. My field is propagation of Hindi in South India. 
The work of the propagation of Hindi in South India has 
been carried on ever since 1918 when a session of your 
Sammelan was held at this place. It has steadily progressed 
since then. And it must not come to a stop for want of 
money. Pandit Harihar Sharma is always pestering me 
for money, I tell him, “Don’t trouble me hereafter. You 
must get money for your work from the South, that is, 
from the place where you are working. If you cannot do 
even this much you must consider your labour to have been 
wasted.” But though I tell him so, an institution as big as 
that has a right to obtain help until it completes 21 years 
and becomes a major. That is why when the occasion pre- 
sented itself to me I demanded a donation of two lakh 
rupees. It is not at all a big sum. But the friends who came 
to me expressed their inability to raise two lakhs because 
of a sudden fall in the price of cotton. That was true too. 
Jamanalalji supported them. I therefore yielded and agreed 
to accept only one lakh. Now you will have to give me 
one lakh of rupees in whatever way you can, ‘but of. course 
honestly! 

You may ask me why I want this money to be used 
for the dissemination of Hindi in the South only. My reply 
is that South India is not just a small province. It is like a 


N. L.-3 
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big country. It includes four different provinces speaking 
four languages — Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannad. 
It has a population of about seven crores. If we succeed in 
laying firmly the foundations of Hindi among such a large 
number of people, it will considerably facilitate our work 
in other provinces. 

Though I consider these Southern languages to be 
daughters of Sanskrit they are different from Hindi, Ooria, 
Bengali, Assamese, Punjabi, Sindhi, Marathi and Gujarati. 
Their grammar is totally different from Hindi. In describ- 
ing them as the daughters of Sanskrit, I only mean that 
they have a large number of Sanskrit words in their vocabu- 
lary and when they are in difficulty, they go to Sanskrit 
as to a mother — they seek her help and receive from her 
in the form of new words their requisite nourishment. They 
might have been independent in the olden days, but now 
they are enriching themselves with words taken from San- 
skrit. There are many other reasons also why they should 
be regarded as the daughters of Sanskrit. But we may not 
go into them here. 

The propagation of Hindi in South India is beset with 
great difficulties. However, thanks to the persistent and 
organized efforts we have been making during the last 
eighteen years about 6 lakh South Indians have been intro- 
duced to Hindi. This year the number of candidates who 
took the examination was 42,000. The number of centres 
where Hindi has been taught so far is 3,200. In all 600 
teachers have been trained and there are 450 centres work- 
ing. From 1931 the snataka-pariksha, i.e., the degree exami- 
nation, has also been started. The number of snatakas, i.e., 
the graduates, today is 300. The Sabha has published 70 
books in Hindi. Eight lakh copies of these books were print- 
ed in Madras. Seventeen years ago there was not a single 
high school in the South which provided for the teaching 
of Hindi. Today there are seventy high schools where Hindi 
is taught. In all 70 workers are working there at present, 
and hitherto 4 lakh rupees have been spent on this effort 
of which a little less than half has come from the South. 
There is another thing which I must mention here. Kaka- 
saheb recently made a tour of the area to inspect the 
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progress of the work. He tells me that women have played 
a large part in the South in the propagation of Hindi. They 
have realized its importance. They are indeed so enthusia- 
stic about it and are participating in it to such an extent 
that some of their menfolk are alarmed as to who will look 
after their homes! 

Cannot this progress be considered satisfactory? Should 
we not help a sapling like this to grow further? And who 
would be more foolish than I if on an occasion like this 
when I have been asked to occupy this office I do not try 
to put this organization on an enduring basis? If at all 
I am entitled to occupy this place for the second time, 
it is only because of my efforts for the propagation of Hindi 
in the South. I may not have done anything as an office- 
holder. All I can claim is to have helped in watering the 
young shoot. The patrons and the protectors of the organi- 
zation are Shri Jamanalal Bajaj, Shri Rajagopalachari, 
Shri Ramnath Goenka, Shri Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya and 
Shri Harihar Sharma. Its accounts which have been pub- 
lished from time to time, have been kept carefully to the 
last pie. 

I have placed-before you only the bright side of the 
institution. This does not mean that there is no dark side 
to it. As said by Tulasidas in his well-known couplet: 

“Fs Aart UT saa, fart ates HAT | 

aa gt a7 wale va, tef afefe i” 
(The Creator has made this world full of living creatures 
and inanimate objects possessing both merits and demerits. 
But like the swan who drinks only the milk and leaves out 
the water the virtuous look at merits only and overlook 
demerits.) ; 

There has indeed been much failure. It cannot even 
be asserted that all our workers have proved to be good, 
competent and honest. If our work had been carried out 
faultlessly from start to finish, the results would surely have 
been more encouraging. However, it may still be claimed 
that compared with similar work in other provinces, the 
work of this organization is unparalleled. 

Now about the expenditure of 1 lakh of rupees which 
I have asked for: It may well be asked whether it would 
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not be more proper for this money to be spent directly by 
the Head Office of the Sammelan at Prayag and if this is 
not done would it not be a slight to the Sammelan? My 
humble reply to these questions is that there is nothing 
derogatory in this arrangement. If there had been no 
Sammelan, there would have been no Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha. The Dakshina Bharat Hindi Pra- 
char Sabha came into existence in this very city under the 
protective wings of the Sammelan in 1918. There is no 
need to go into subsequent history. Eventually the Sam- 
melan granted independence or say ‘Dominion Status’ to 
this institution. Instead of taking away from the glory of 
the Sammelan, the Sabha has increased it. Nothing should 
be a matter of greater joy to the Sammelan than that all 
the institutions working under its direction should become 
independent of it. The sum of one lakh of rupees which 
I am asking of you is meant for this independent organi- 
zation. After all, it must: be remembered that this organi- 
zation too will be flying the flag of the Sammelan in 
whatever it does. 

But the question may still be raised, are we to leave 
out other provinces? Is there no need for the propagation 
of Hindi there also? Such need is there most assuredly. I 
have no partiality for the South, not any prejudice against 
other provinces. I have tried to promote the work of the 
Sammelan in other provinces also, but on account of the 
paucity of workers, there has been not only not an equal 
amount of success there but very little success. Baba Ragha- 

- vadas has been working with great assiduity in Utkal, 
Bengal and Assam. There has been some success there but 
nothing much to speak of. I have tried to get him whatever 
help I could. There is some work being done also at Gau- 
hati, Jorhat, Shivasagar and Naugaon in Assam through 
his efforts. 160 students are studying there. Two boy stu- 
dents and two girl students, who have been awarded scholar- 
ships for this purpose, are being trained at the Kashi Vidya- 
pith and Prayag Mahila Vidyapith respectively. Another 
young Assamese is learning Hindi at Barhaj (in Gorakhpur) 
and teaching Assamese to the people there. Unfortunately 
prominent men and women of Assam, who count in public 
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life do not seem to take much interest in this work. What- 
ever help Baba has been able to secure is only for a year. 
Work is being done in Utkal at Katak, Puri, and Bar- 
hampur. A very hopeful thing about Utkal is that Shri 
Gopabandhu Chaudhari and his wife Shri Ramadevi take 
great interest in Hindi-Prachar work. At their instance 
the members of their family have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of Hindi. They are all living these days in a 
village engaged in such other useful activities. There are 
other self-sacrificing workers in Utkal. We may, therefore, 
permit ourselves some hope for Hindi-Prachar work in 
Utkal. : 
In Bengal a committee was formed and other such 
arrangements were made for this purpose. There are also a 
fairly large number of Bengalis who love Hindi. Shri Rama- 
nand Babu is publishing Vishal Bharat* with the help of 
Shri Banarasidas Chaturvedi. This is no small matter. . 
There are also in Calcutta not a few Hindi-loving Mar- 
wadis. Yet, what is being done in Bengal is very little. 

I shall leave the Punjab, because in the Punjab all 
understand Urdu. There it is only a question of script. A 
conference is shortly meeting under the presidentship of 
Kakasaheb to consider this question. I will not, therefore, 

- say much about it. There then remain Maharashtra, Sindh, 
and Gujarat. What is happening in these three provinces 
is hardly worth mentioning. But I hope that in this con- 
ference we shall decide on some constructive programme 
for these provinces also. 

The whole difficulty is that while dissemination of 
Hindi in other provinces holds an important place in the 
objects of the Sammelan, the Sammelan has not laid as 
much stress on this part of its work as on holding and orga- 
nizing examinations. I would request you in the course 
of this conference to deliberate thoughtfully over this matter 
and adopt some clear-cut policy. 

I am of opinion that the propagation of Hindi in other 
provinces should be the major aim of the Sammelan, If 
Hindi has to be adopted as the national language, then our 


putt Sharks ie la, to 
* A Hindi monthly of this name. 
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propagation work must be well-organized and spread over 
the whole of India. We suffer for lack of good teachers 
to take up the work. There must be at the centre of the 
Sammelan a Vidyalaya for training Hindi teachers, where, 
on the one hand, teachers from Hindi provinces should be 
trained to take up Hindi teaching in non-Hindi provinces 
and taught the language of the region which they choose 
as the field of their work, and, on the other, students from 
other provinces should also be admitted and taught Hindi. 
Such an effort was actually made in the South as a result 
of which we got Pandit Harihar Sharma and Hrishikesh 
Sharma. 

You may know that at my instance Kakasaheb Kalel- 
kar recently went to the South to survey the progress of 
our Hindi work in that part and to help Pandit Harihar 
Sharma. He visited Tamilnad, Malabar, Travancore, My- 


of his tour Kakasaheb noticed that some people had an 
all the regional 
languages and to install Hindi as the one language of the 
entire country. In some cases this misunderstanding of our 
aim has also led them to Oppose our efforts for the propaga- 
tion of Hindi. I think we must make our policy in this res- 
pect quite clear and remove all genuine doubts. I have 


jure, much less suppress or destroy, the provincial languages. 
We want only that all should learn Hindi as a common 


among some people. They think we want to give to Hindi 
the place of English. A few even believe that only English 
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can be our national language and that it has already be- 
come so. 

If Hindi takes the place of English, I for one would 
be pleased. But we know well the importance of the Eng- 
lish language. Knowledge of English is necessary to us for 
the acquisition of modern knowledge, for the study of mo- 
dern literature, for knowledge of the world, for intercourse 
with the present rulers and such other purposes. As things 
are, we have to learn English even if we do not wish to. 
English is an international language. 

But English can never become our national langu- 
age. True, it seems to dominate the scene today. In spite of 
all efforts to resist its hold on us, it continues to occupy a 
large place in the conduct of our national affairs. But this 
should not lead us to entertain the illusion that it is going 
to become our national language. We can easily find proof 
for this from our experience in any province. Take for 
instance Bengal or South India where we find the influence 
of English to be the largest. Should we want anything 
done in these parts by the people we cannot have it done 
through English though at the moment we may also not 
be able to do it through Hindi. With the help of a few words 
of Hindi however we may succeed in expressing our mean- 
ing at least to some extent; but through English not even 
this much. Of course, it may be accepted that hitherto no 
language has been able to establish itself as the national 
language. English is the official language. That is natural 
under the prevailing circumstances. But I consider it quite 
impossible for it to go beyond this. If we want to make 
India one nation, whether one believes it or not, Hindi 
alone can be the national language for the simple reason 
that no other language can hope to have the advantages 
enjoyed by Hindi. With some slight variations Hindi- 
Hindustani is the language spoken by about twenty-two 
crores of people, both Hindus and Muslims. Therefore 
the most proper and under the circumstances the only 
possible thing would be to use the language of the province 
in the province, to use Hindi for all-India purposes and 
to use English for international purposes. While the Hindi- 
speaking people may be counted in crores, the number 
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of those who speak English can never be increased to more 
than a few lakhs. Even the attempt to do so would be un- 
just to the people. 

You must have marked —I used the word Hindi- 
Hindustani a moment ago. Even in 1918, when you first 
offered this office to me I had said that Hindi is the name 
given to the language which both Hindus and Muslims 
speak naturally and without effort. There is no difference 
between Hindi and Urdu. Written in Devanagari, it is 
Hindi; the same written in the Arabic script becomes Urdu. 
Those writers and speakers who deliberately use Sanskrit 
or Arabic and Persian words do great harm to the country. 
All words which have become current coin in the langu- 
age of the people should be freely accepted in our national 
language. Every growing language has this capacity of 
free acceptance of the words of other languages. That is 
how it grows and spreads. Did not English borrow thus? 
There are a number of words and expressions in English 
from Greek and Latin. It has borrowed also from modern 
languages and draws on them quite freely. The impartiality 
of the English language in this regard is praiseworthy. 
There are quite a few Hindustani words which have been 
incorporated in its vocabulary. It has adopted a few even 
from Africa. It carries on a free trade in this regard. By 
this I do not mean to say that we should use words from 
other languages without need as do many of our English- 
educated young men today. As in other matters, so here 
we must use discrimination. We are not slavish. But we 
should not also be miserly. We should gladly use the word 
es for ‘chair’ and not coin for it a new word chatushpad- 
pith. 

Here let me speak to you about what has been to me 
a matter of deep sorrow. Whether Hindi ultimately 
becomes the national language or not, I cannot leave it. I 
have been a worshipper of Tulasidas and my love for Hindi, 
therefore, is bound to remain till the end. But where is 
Rayindranath or Prafulla Chandra Ray or Jagdish Bose 
among the Hindi-speaking population? I can give many 
other such names. I know that they cannot come into be- 
‘ing merely because I or thousands of.others like me wish 
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it to be so. But it is natural to hope for such persons to arise 
in a language which is to become our national language. 

There is among our institutions at Wardha a Kanya- 
shram. Some girls prepare.there for the Sammelan exami- 
nations. The teachers, as also the girls, have complained 
that the text-books which have been prescribed for the 
purpose are not all fit to be so used. Those which are the 
subject of complaint are full of the erotic element. There 
is a great deal of obscene literature being produced in 
Hindi. My attention was drawn to the fact a few years 
ago by Shri Banarasidas Chaturvedi. The language which 
we intend to raise to the position of our national language 
must have pure, inspiring and uplifting literature. In Hindi 
today unclean, obscene literature is gaining great popula- 
rity. The publishers of pamphlets and periodicals are 
either negligent of their duty in this regard or they encour- 
age the obscenity. In my opinion, the Sammelan should 
encourage good writers. It should also help in the selection 
of books. The work is surely difficult but then we cannot 
run away from difficulties. 

In regard to text-books for the examinations, a Mus- 
lim friend, who knows Devanagari script well, has also a 
complaint to make. There are, he says, many disparaging 
things said about Muslim kings in them, which are not 
all of them historically true. I request that selection of 
text-books should be made with great care and discrimi- 
nation and be inspired by a national outlook. Modern 
needs should be borne in mind while determining the 
syllabus. I know it is beyond my province to say all this. 
But I considered it my duty to place before you the com- 
plaints which have come to me. 

(From Hindi) 


15 
TWO GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, recently held at Indore, 
passed some useful resolutions. Among them was one giving 
a definition of Hindi, and another expressing the opinion 
that all the languages that had descended from or had been 
largely influenced by Sanskrit should be written in the 
Devanagari script. 

The first resolution is designed to emphasize the fact 
that Hindi does not supplant the provincial languages, 
that it supplements them, and that it extends the know- 
ledge and the usefulness of the speaker as an all-India 
worker. By recognizing the fact that the language written 
in the Urdu script but understood both by Mussalmans 
and Hindus is also Hindi, the Sammelan disarms the suspi- 
cion that it has any design upon the Urdu script. The autho- 
rized script of the Sammelan still remains Devanagari. The 
propagation of the Devanagari script among the Hindus 
of the Punjab, as elsewhere, will still continue. The reso- 
lution in no way detracts from the value of the Devanagari 
script. It recognizes the right of Mussalmans to write the 
language in the Urdu script as they have done hitherto. 

In order to give practical effect to the second resolu- 
tion a committee was appointed, with Kakasaheb Kalelkar 
as chairman and convener, to explore the possibility of 
such introduction and to make such changes and additions 
in the Devanagari script as may be necessary to make it 
easier to write and more perfect than it is so as to repre- 
sent the sounds not expressed by the existing letters. 

Such a change is necessary if inter-provincial con- 
tacts are to increase and if Hindi is to be the medium of 
communication between provinces. The second was ever 
an accepted proposition for the past twenty-five years with 
those who subscribe to the creed of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan. The question of script has often been discussed but 
never seriously tackled. And yet it seems to be a natural 
corollary to the first proposition. Learning sister languages 
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becomes incredibly simple and easy. Gitanjali, written in 
the Bengali script, is a sealed book to everyone except the 
Bengalis. It is almost an open book when it is written in 
the Devanagari script. There is in it a vast number of 
words derived from Sanskrit and easily understood by the 
people of the other provinces. Everyone can test the truth 
of this statement. We ought not unnecessarily to tax the 
future generations with the trouble of having to learn diffe- 
rent scripts. It is cruel to require a person desiring to learn 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannarese, Ooria and Bengali 
to learn six scripts, besides Devanagari, let alone the Urdu 
script if he would know what the Muslim brethren are 
saying and doing through their writings. I have not pre- 
sented an ambitious programme for a lover of his country 
or humanity. Today the impenetrable barrier of different 
scripts has made the learning of sister languages and the 
learning of Hindi by the sister provinces a needlessly heavy 
task. It will be for Kakasaheb’s committee on the one hand 
to educate and canvass public opinion in favour of the re- 
form, and on the other to demonstrate by practical appli- 
cation its great utility in saving the time and energy of 
those who would learn Hindi or the provincial languages. 
Let no one run away with the idea that the reform will 
diminish the importance of the provincial languages. In- 
deed it can only enrich them even as the adoption of a com- 
mon script has enriched the languages of Europe by making 
intercourse between its provinces easy. 
Harijan, 4-535 


16 
THE ALL-INDIA SAHITYA PARISHAD. 
1 


[The written speech of Gandhiji as the president of the first session. 
of the Parishad held at Nagpur, 1936.] 


It will not give us any satisfaction to see only scholars 
studying and learning one another’s literature. We want 
good literature for the villagers too and would like modern 
literature also to be made available to them. It is a matter 
of shame that the contributions of Chaitanya cannot be 
read in any of the other Indian languages and are thus 
closed to them. We may not all be aware even of the name 
of sage Tiruvallavar. North Indian people certainly do not 
know his name. Few saints have given to the people as 
much knowledge as he has done in the minimum of words. 
The only other saint of his calibre whose name I can recall 
at this moment is Tukaram. 


If we are to introduce our people to the vast field of 
Indian literature should we define and delimit its extent or 
not? I think we should. I have never had any attraction for 
multiplying books. I do not consider it necessary to intro- 
duce every book written and printed in any of the regional 
languages into all the rest. I would consider it undesirable 
even if it were possible. It is useful and necessary to dis- 
seminate and popularize only such literature in all the 
Indian provinces as may be found conducive to the growth 


of unity, of the sense of morality, of bravery and other 
virtues, and of a scientific attitude. 


Nowadays there is a spate of obscene literature be- 
ing produced in all provinces. There are people who con- 
tend that there is no other rasa except the Sringar(i.e. the 
erotic). In their zeal to uphold the supremacy of Sringar 
they disparage and ridicule others by calling them tyagis — 
i. e. those who renounce pleasure. As a matter of fact even 
those who renounce all other things do not renounce rasa. 
All of us are full of one or the other kind of rasa. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji had renounced everything for the country. Yet 
he was full of rasa. He derived his rasa from the service. of 
the country. That was for him a source of immense delight. 
To say that Chaitanya was devoid of rasa is to declare one’s 
ignorance of what rasa is. Narshinh Mehta has called him- 
self a bhogi, ‘i.e. a lover of pleasure, but he was a prince 
among the religious devotees of Gujarat. If it does not off- 
end you I should say that I consider Sringar to be the low- 
est kind of rasa and absolutely objectionable when tinged 
with obscenity in any way. If I could have my way I would 
have it put under a ban in this organization. In the same 
way, all such literature as provokes communal hatred, fana- 
ticism or ill-will between individuals or groups should be 
rejected. 

How is this work to be done? Munshiji and Kaka- 
saheb have cleared the way to certain extent. A literature 
which aims at serving an extensive area can be dissemi- 
nated only through a widely spoken language. Hindi- 
Hindustani suits this purpose more than any other lang-. 
uage. The intention in calling it Hindi-Hindustani is that 
this language must not exclude Persian words and idioms. 


English can never become the medium of intercourse 
between the different provinces of India. If we really desire 
the development of Indian literature and wish to bring 
to light the gems hidden-in different languages and to spread 
them among the millions of our countrymen throughout 
the land, we can do so only through Hindustani. 

(From Hindi) 


: Il 
[Gandhiji’s presidential address at the second meeting of the All- 
India Sahitya Parishad, Madras, 1937.] 

The object of this conference is to collect gems from 
all provincial literatures and to make them available thro- 
ugh Hindi. For this purpose I would make an appeal to you. 
Of course every one must know his own language tho- 
roughly well, and he should also know the great literature 
of other Indian languages through Hindi. But it is also 
the object of this conference to stimulate in our people the 
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desire to know languages of other provinces, e.g. Guja- 
ratis should know Tamil, Bengalis should know Gujarati 
and so on. And I tell you from experience that it is not 
at all difficult to pick up another Indian language. But 
to this end a common script is quite essential. It is not diffi- 
cult to achieve in Tamilnad. For look at this-simple fact. 
Over 90 per cent of our people are illiterate. We have to 
start with a clean slate with them. Why should we not start 
making them literate by means of a common script? In 
Europe they have tried the experiment of a common script 
quite successfully. Some people even go to the length of 
saying that we might adopt the Roman script from Europe. 
After a good deal of controversy there is a consensus of 
opinion that the common script can be Devanagari and 
none else. Urdu is claimed as a rival, but I think neither 
Urdu nor Roman has the perfection and phonetic capa- 
city of Devanagari. Please remember that I say nothing 
against your languages. Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kan- 
nada must be there and will be there. But why not teach 
the illiterate in these parts these languages through the 
Devanagari script? In the interest of the national unity 
we desire to achieve, the adoption of Devanagari as a com- 
mon script is so essential. Here it is a question of just shed- 
ding our provincialism and narrowness. There are no diffi- 
culties at all. Not that I do not like Tamil or Urdu scripts. 
I know both. But service of the Motherland, to which all 
my life is being given and without which life would be in- 
supportable for me, has taught me that we should try to 
lift unnecessary burdens off our people. The burden of 
knowing many scripts is unnecessary and easily avoidable. 
I would appeal to men of letters of all provinces to resolve 
their differences on this point and be agreed on this matter 
of prime importance. Then and then only can the Bhara- 
tiya Sahitya Parishad be a success. 

Today our literature is the interest of the few, i.e., of 
the few literates. Even among the literates there would be 
few who are really interested in literature. We have not 
entered the villages at all. In Segaon not one per cent of 
the people can read literature. In our night class less than 
half a dozen people come even to listen to the newspaper 
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regularly. We have to tackle this immense task of fighting 
ignorance. How shall we do it with a handful of people? 
We want the co-operation of you all. 

Kakasaheb has told you the kind of literature to 
which we have limited ourselves. I am not fond of litera- 
ture for its own sake. I do not make a fetish of literacy 
either. Literacy must be one of the many means for intel- 
lectual development, but we have had in the past intellec- 
tual giants who were unlettered. That is why we have 
confined ourselves only to literature of the cleanest and 
healthiest kind. 

(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 3-4-37 


17 
THE QUESTION OF HINDI 
I 


[From Gandhiji’s speech at Bangalore on the occasion of awarding 
diplomas and certificates.] 5 
I congratulate those who have won their diplomas and 
certificates today. I hope they will keep up their studies 
and go on adding to their knowledge every day. Those who 
go to ordinary schools and colleges go there for a career, 
read their books for examinations and the moment they 
leave the examination hall forget the books along with 
what they have learnt from them. Many care more for 
degrees than for knowledge. But those who have won their 
diplomas today have not done so for the sake of diplomas, 
for the obvious reasons that the Institution for the propa- 
gation of Hindi does not aim at helping you to win jobs. 
The diplomas and degrees conferred on you are meant only 
as proof of the knowledge your teachers have imparted to 
you. It is quite possible, of course, for a few of you to earn 
your livelihood from your Hindi studies, but that certainly 
is not our object. 
Bravo! Sisters 
It delights my heart that a majority of the successful 
candidates today are members of the fair sex. That indi- 
cates a bright future for Hindi Prachar and for Mother 
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India, for I am firmly of opinion that India’s salvation 
depends on the sacrifice and enlightenment of her women. 
In many of the women’s meetings I used to address, I 
emphasized the fact that when we wanted to speak of our 
ancient heroes and heroines or gods and goddesses we 
would name the latter first, e.g. Sita Rama, Radha Krishna 
and not Rama Sita or Krishna Radha. This practice is not 
without its significance. Women used to be honoured and 
their work and their worth were regarded of special value. 
Let us continue the tradition in its letter and spirit. 


A Few Obvious Considerations 


I shall take this occasion to give you a few obvious 
reasons why Hindi or Hindustani alone can be the national 
language. So long as you live in Karnatak and do not look 
out of it, a knowledge of Kannada is enough for you. But 
a look at any one of your villages is enough to show that 
your outlook and your horizon have widened. You no 
longer think in the terms of Karnatak but in the terms of 
India. Events outside Karnatak interest you, but the inte- 
rest cannot obviously go very far without a common 
medium of expression. How is a Karnatak man to esta- 
blish and maintain contact with men from Sind or U. P.? 
Some of our people have held and perhaps still hold that 
English can be this medium. If it was a question of a few 
thousands of our educated people, English would certainly 
do. But I am-sure none of you will be satisfied with that. 
You and I want millions of people to establish inter-provin- 
cial contacts, and they cannot obviously do so through 
English for generations to come, if ever. There is no reason 
why they should all learn English, and it certainly is no 
sure or substantial means of winning a livelihood. Its value 
for this object will, if anything, become less and less as 
more people come to learn it. Then Hindi-Hindustani 

„offers no difficulty in studying as English must. Study of 
it is never going to take the time that study of English 
would do. It has been estimated that the number of Hindus 
and Mussalmans speaking and understanding Hindi- 
Hindustani exceeds 200 millions. Would not the 11 million 


men and women of Karnatak like to learn a language thal: 
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is spoken by 200 millions of their own brothers and sis- 
ters? And can they not very easily learn it? The answer is 
supplied by a fact I noticed very strikingly a moment ago. 
You have all listened to a Kannada translation of Lady 
Raman’s Hindi speech. You could not but have noticed 
that the translation adopted unaltered quite a large num- 
ber of words which Lady Raman had used in her Hindi 
speech — words like prem, premi, sangha, sabha, adhyak- 
sha, pada, ananta, bhakti, swagata, adhyakshata, sammelan. 
All these words are common to Hindi and Kannada. 
Now supposing some one was translating Lady Raman’s 
speech into English, could he have retained any of these 
words? By no means. The English equivalent of every 
one of these words would be new to the listeners. When 
therefore our Kannada friends say that Hindi is difficult 
for them, they amuse me no less than they make me 
angry and impatient. I am sure it is a matter of a few 
hours’ careful study for a month. I am 67 and have not 
many years before me, but I assure you that when I listened 
to the Kannada translation I felt as though I should not take 
more than eight days to learn Kannada if I gave a few 
hours to it each day. With the exception of half a dozen 
like the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and myself, all of you 
here are quite young. Have you not energy enough to 
devote to a study of Hindi four hours each day for just 
one month? Do you think that it is too much to devote 
this time to cultivate contact with 200 millions of your 
own countrymen? Now suppose those of you who do not 
know English decided to learn English. Do you think any 
one of you would be able to learn the language in a month 
by devoting four hours to it each day? By no means. The 
reason why Hindi is so ridiculously easy is that all the 
languages, including even the four South Indian, spoken 
by Hindus in India contain a large number of Sanskrit 
words. It is a matter of history that contact in the old days 
between the South and the North used to be maintained 
by means of Sanskrit. Even today the Shastris in the 
South hold discourses with the Shastris in the North through 
Sanskrit. The difference in the various vernaculars is mainly 
of grammar. In the North Indian languages even the 
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grammatical structure is identical. The grammar of the 
South Indian languages is of course vastly different, and even 
their vocabularies, before they came under the influence 
of Sanskrit, were equally different. But now even these 
languages have adopted a very large number of Sanskrit 
words, so much so that I have not found it difficult, when- 
ever I have gone to South, to get a gist of what was being 
said in all the four languages. 


I come now to our Mussalman friends. They know the 
vernaculars of their provinces as a matter of course and 
Urdu in addition. There is no difference whatsoever bet- 
ween Hindi and Urdu or Hindustani. The grammar is 
common to both, it is only the script that makes the differ- 
ence, and when one comes to think of it one finds that 
the three words Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu denote only 
one language. If we were to refer to the lexicons of these 
languages we should find that most of the words are the 
same. For them therefore, barring the question of script 
which will adjust itself, there is no difficulty whatsoever. 

To return therefore to where I began, if your horizon 
goes as far as Srinagar in the North and Cape Comorin in 
the South, Karachi in the West and Dibrugarh in the 
East, — as indeed it should — there is for you nothing for 
it but to learn Hindi. English, I have shown to you, cannot 
be our lingua franca. I have no prejudice against English. 
A knowledge of English is necessary for a few scholars, 
it is necessary for international contacts, and for a know- 
ledge of the sciences pursued in the West. But I am pained 
when an attempt is made to give English a place it cannot 


take. That attempt, I have no doubt, is bound to fail. Every 
thing looks proper in its own place. 


A Scare 


There is a scare of which I should like to disabuse 
your minds. Is Hindi to be taught at the expense of 
Kannada? Is it likely to oust Kannada? On the contrary, 
I claim that the more we propagate Hindi the more shall 
we stimulate a study of our vernaculars, and even improve 


their power and potency. I say this from my experience 
of different provinces. 
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A word about the question of script. Even when I was 
in South Africa, I thought that all the languages derived 
from Sanskrit should have Devanagari script, and I am 
sure that even the Dravidian languages could be easily 
learnt through the Devanagari script. I have tried to learn 
Tamil and Telugu through the Tamil and Telugu scripts, 
as also Kannada and Malayalam, for a few days, through 
their respective scripts. I tell you I was frightfully upset 
over having to learn four scripts when I could see that if 
the four languages had a common script — Devanagari — 
I should learn them in no time. What a terrible strain it is 
on those like me who are anxious to learn the four 
languages? As between the speakers of the four South 
Indian vernaculars, does it need any argument to show 
that Devanagari would be the most convenient script for 
the speaker of one to learn the other three? The question 
of Hindi as lingua franca need not be mixed up with the 
question of script, but I have referred to this simply in 
order to point out the difficulty of those who want to know 
all the Indian languages. . 

Harijan, 27-6-'36 


II 


[From a speech delivered at the Convocation of the Dakshina 
Bharata Hindi Prachar Sabha.] 


Gujarati, I said to myself, cannot be the national 
language. Not more than a thirtieth part of the people of 
the country speaks it. How am I to find Tulasi Ramayan 
therein? What about Marathi, then, I wondered. I love 
Marathi. I claim among the Marathi-speaking people some 
staunch co-workers. I know the Maharashtrians’ efficiency, 
capacity for self-sacrifice and their learning. And yet I did 
not think Marathi — the language that Lokamanya Tilak 
wielded so wonderfully well—could be our Rashtra- 
bhasha. When I was thus reasoning this out, let me tell 
you that I did not know the actual number of people 
speaking Hindi, and yet I instinctively felt that only Hindi 
could take that place, and no other. Did I not appreciate 
Bengali? I did, and I thought highly of it as the language 
of Chaitanya, Ram Mohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda 
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and Ravindranath Tagore. And yet I felt that we could not 
make even Bengali the language of inter-provincial inter- 
course. Could any of the South Indian languages become 
the Rashtrabhasha? Not that I was wholly ignorant of 
them. But how could Tamil or any other South Indian 
language be the Rashtrabhasha? Hindi, otherwise and 
later known as Hindustani or even Urdu, and written in 
Devanagari or Urdu script, could be and was the only 
possible common medium. 
Harijan, 3-4-37 


18 : 
THE CONGRESS AND RASHTRABHASHA 
I 


[A speech delivered at the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Madras.] 

If the Congress went on as usual while we passed 
resolutions in support of Hindi as the common language, 
our work would be painfully slow. This resolution* appeals 
to the Congress to exclude the use of English as a language 
of inter-provincial communication. English, it says, should 
not be allowed to take either the place of the provincial 
languages or of Hindi. If English had not ousted the 
languages of the people, the provincial languages would 
have been wonderfully rich today. If England had adopted 
French as the language of her national deliberations we 


* The resolution as adopted has been officially translated as follows : 

“This Conference appeals to the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress to resolve not to use English in future 
in the proceedings of the Congress, the A. I. C. C. and the Working 
Committee and to use Hindi-Hindustani instead; provided that 
those who are not able to express themselves fully in Hindi-Hindu- 
stani may use English, If a member who is unable to express 
himself in Hindi-Hindustani desires to speak in his provincial 
language, he may do so, and arrangements may be made for 
translating such a speech into Hindi-Hindustani. 

“If any person finds it necessary on any occasion to speak 
in English to make himself understood by any section of the audiences 
he may do so with the permission of the chairman.” 
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should have had no English literature today. French was 
the language there after the Norman conquest. But then 
the tide turned in favour of ‘English undefiled’. That 
created the great English literature we know. What Yakub 
Hussain Saheb said was quite right. The Mussalman 
contact had a great influence on our culture and civili- 
zation, so much so that there were men like the late Pandit 
Ayodhyanath who were perfect scholars in Persian and 
Arabic. If they had given to their mother tongue all the 
time that they gave to the study of Arabic and Persian, 
the mother tongue would have made great progress. Then 
English came to occupy the unnatural position it does 
until this day. University professors can wax eloquent 
‘in English but will not be able to express their thoughts 
in their own mother tongue. Sir C. V. Raman’s researches 
are all contained in his papers in English. They are a 
sealed book to those who do not know English. But look 
at the position in Russia. Even before the Revolution 
they resolved to have all their text-books (including 
scientific) in Russian. That really prepared the way for 
Lenin’s revolution. We cannot establish real mass con- 
tacts until the Congress decides to have all its delibera- 
tions in Hindi and of its provincial organizations in the 
provincial languages. 

This resolution becomes as much a business of the 
Bharatiya Parishad as of the Sammelan for the Bharatiya 
Parishad is intended to advance the cause of the provincial 
languages, and if the Congress does not adopt the resolution 
its object will be to that extent frustrated. 

It is not that I am making a fetish of language. It is 
not that I would refuse to have Swaraj if I could have it 
at the cost of our language, as indeed I should refuse to 
have it at the cost of Truth and Non-violence. But I insist 
so much on language because it is a powerful means of 
achieving national unity, and the more firmly it is esta- 
blished the broader based will be our unity. 

Don’t be alarmed at my proposal of everyone learning 
Hindi plus a language of other provinces, besides his 
‘mother tongue. Languages are easily learnt. Max Muller 
knew 14 languages; and I know a German girl who knew 
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11 languages when she came here five years ago and now 
knows two or three Indian languages. But you have created 
before your mind’s eye a bugbear and somehow feel 
that you cannot express yourselves in Hindi. It is our 
mental laziness that we have made no progress in spite 
of Hindustani being adopted in our Congress Constitution 
these 12 years. 

Yakub Hussain Saheb asked me why I insisted so 
much on ‘Hindi-Hindustani’ and was not content with 
having simple ‘Hindustani’ as the common language. I 
must take you through the genesis of the whole thing. It 
was as early as 1918 that as President of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan I suggested to the Hindi-speaking world to 
broaden their definition of Hindi to include Urdu. When I 
presided over the Sammelan once again in 1935 I had the 
word ‘Hindi’ properly defined as a language that was 
spoken both by Hindus and Mussalmans and written in 
Devanagari or Urdu script. My object in doing so was to 
include in Hindi the high-flown Urdu of Maulana Shibli 
and the high-flown Hindi of Pandit Shyamsundardas. Then 
came the Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad, also an offshoot of 
the Sammelan. At my suggestion the name Hindi-Hindu- 
stani was adopted in the place of Hindi, Abdul Haq Saheb 
stoutly opposed me there. I could not accept his suggestion. 
I should have done violence to myself and to the Sam- 
melan, if I had given up the word ‘Hindi’ which was the 
word of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and which I had 
persuaded them to define so as to include Urdu. We must 
remember that the word Hindi is not of Hindu coinage, 
it was coined after the Muslim advent to describe the 
language which Hindus of the North spoke and studied. 
So many Mussalman writers of note have described their 
language as Hindi. And why now this quarrel over words 
when Hindi is defined to include the variations spoken and 
written by Hindus and Mussalmans? 

Then there is another factor to be considered. So far 
as South Indian languages are concerned it is only Hindi 
with a large number of Sanskrit words that can appeal to 
them, for they are already familiar with a certain number 
of Sanskrit words and the Sanskrit sound, When the two — 
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Hindi and Hindustani or Urdu amalgamate and really 
become the all-India language, daily augmented by the 
introduction of provincial words, we shall have a vocabu-- 
lary richer even than the English vocabulary. I hope you 
now understand why I insist on Hindi-Hindustani. 


And then I would give a tip to such of you as dread 
the advent of Hindi-Hindustani as the only language of 
the Congress. Invest in a Hindi daily or a good book, 
read aloud part of it regularly even for five minutes, select 
passages from well-known Hindi writings and speeches 
and repeat them to yourselves for correct intonation, 
make a point of learning a few Hindi words every day, 
and I assure you that such regular practice will be enough 
to enable you to express yourselves well in Hindi-Hindustani 
in six months’ time and without putting an undue strain 
on your memory. 

Harijan, 3-4-37 
f Il 
Working Committee’s Resolution 


With reference to the non-official resolution regarding 
Hindustani, moved by Dr. Ashraf at the recent meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the Working Com- 
mittee regrets that it fell through owing to the confusion 
of issues created by a variety of amendments. But the 
rejection of a resolution does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as defined in the following Article 
of the Constitution : 

“Article XIX (A): The proceedings of the Congress, the 
“All India Congress Committee and the Working Committee shall 
ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English language or 
any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the president. 

(B) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall 

ordinarily be conducted in the language of the province concerned. 

Hindustani may also be used.” 

Hindustani, according to the practice of the Congress, 
is the language of the people of the North and is written 
either in Devanagari or Urdu script. 
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Indeed, it has been the policy of the Congress more 
and more to insist on the use of Hindustani at all the 
‘meetings and in the proceedings of Congress committees. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the end of the year 
Congressmen will prepare themselves to speak and write 
in the national Janguage, so that it may become unneces- 
sary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress 
meetings or in the offices of the Congress committees so 
far as inter-provincial communications are concerned, 
provided that the chairman may, whenever necessary, 
permit the use of English. 

Harijan, 8-10-38 


19 
HINDI PRACHAR AND PURITY 
I 


On the 26th ultimo there was the convocation of the 
Hindi Prachar University for giving certificates to those 
young men and women who had passed its final examina- 
tion. I was invited to present the certificates to the gradu- 
ates. They had to take a three-fold vow which pledged 
them to the spread of Hindi-Hindustani, service of the 
motherland and personal purity for the good name of the 
University. I drew the special attention of the graduates 
to the last two parts of the pledge. The authors of the pledge, 
however, had a special intention in inserting the clauses 
about service and personal purity. They were evidently 
of opinion that if the young men and women who passed 
through the institution spread Hindi in the spirit of service, 
and if their personal purity was assured, these two factors 
would enhance the prestige of the graduates and they would 
themselves be the best advertising media for popularizing 
Hindi-Hindustani. I therefore reminded them of the pledge 
that they had just taken. In order to enforce my argument, 
I quoted to the graduates the instance of the reported 
fall of a Hindi teacher who had already damaged the cause 
of Hindi Prachar. 


The institutions with which I am intimately connec- 
ted have to deal with masses of mankind, both men and 
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women. They work through hundreds of volunteers. These 
have no authority but the moral. The volunteer workers 
inspire confidence because purity of personal life is assumed 
about them. Their influence will wane immediately they 
lose credit for purity. Publicity has never harmed the insti- 
tutions or the persons involved in sin. 

This remark applies perhaps with greater force to 
Hindi teachers in the South than to others. There is no 
purdah there. Girls there have been found to be more inte- 
rested in Hindi than boys. Teachers by reason of their 
very occupation exercise over their pupils a moral autho- 
rity which disarms suspicion and creates a confidence 
which would ordinarily be wanting. 

Indeed a suggestion has already been made to the 
effect that in order to be fool-proof the Hindi Prachar 
Sabha should stop private tuition of girls altogether. I have 
not been able to subscribe to the view. Lapses will take 
place no matter how careful one is. There cannot, there- 
fore, be over-carefulness. But to stop private tuition of 
girls is to admit moral bankruptcy. There is no warrant 
for panic. So far as I know the Hindi teachers in general 
have done their work without blemish in the matter of 
personal purity. I have not suppressed from the public 
any proved lapses. We may not invite temptations nor may 
we shut ourselves in iron cages in order to avoid them 
altogether. 


Harijan, 3-4-’37 


II 

[A speech inaugurating the Hindi Pracharaks’ Training School, 
Wardha.] 

Rajendrababu has lightened my task by saying that 
the pracharaks should be men of character. It goes with- 
out saying that those who have not the literary qualifica- 
tions would not do, but it is necessary to bear in mind that 
even literary qualifications would be of no use where the 
essential qualification of character was wanting. 

They will have to master the language Hindi as de- 
fined by Indore Sahitya Sammelan, i.e., the language 
spoken by the Hindus and Mussalmans of North India and 
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written in Devanagari or Persian script. Mastery of this 
language will mean mastery not only of the easy Hindi- 
Hindustani spoken by the masses but also of the high- 
flown Hindi full of Sanskrit words and the high-flown 
Urdu full of Persian and Arabic words. Without a know- 
ledge of these mastery of the language would be incom- 
plete, even asone could not claim to be a master of the Eng- 
lish language without a knowledge of the English of Chau- 
cer, Swift and Johnson, or master of the Sanskrit language 
without a knowledge of the Sanskrit of Valmiki and Kalidas. 

But I should be prepared to put up with their igno- 
rance of Devanagari or Persian script, or ignorance of 
Hindi grammar, but I should not tolerate for a moment 
lack of character. We do not need such men here, and if 
there is anyone among the candidates who is not likely 
to stand the test, let him leave betimes. The work they are 
called to do is no easy thing. There is a strong body of 
English-knowing people who say that English alone can 
be the lingua franca of India. There are the pandits of 
Banaras and Allahabad and the alims of Delhi and 
Lucknow who want Sanskritized Hindi and Persianized 
Urdu. The third group we have to contend against is that 
which has raised the cry of ‘provincial languages in danger’. 

Mere learning cannot successfully grapple with these 
forces. It is the work not of learned men, but of Sfakirs — 
men of incorruptible character and with no axe to grind. 
If you are found wanting in this respect and the people 
amongst whom you are working were to lay rough hands 
on you, I should not blame them. They are not pledged to 
Ahimsa. 

Nor is money going to help us much. . . . But more than 
these institutions, more than money, we want character. 
That is what I have come this morning to ask you to con- 
tribute to this work. 

(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 17-7-°37 


20 
HINDI OR HINDUSTANI 
I 
Elsewhere the reader will find a deeply interesting 
letter* from an esteemed friend which was read to the 
delegates who recently assembled in Nagpur and who 
inaugurated the Akhil Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad. There 
is a similar letter from another Muslim friend enclosing a 
leading article on the subject in the Bombay Chronicle dated ` 
27th April last. These letters and the Chronicle article gene- 
rally represent my views on the question of common inter- 
provincial speech. However, I fear that there are perhaps 
limitations to my agreement which need to be publicly 
stated. The limitations if they may be so called are designed 
to compass the very end that my friends have in view. 


At the outset I must dismiss from consideration the 
suspicion entertained by some Muslims. The whole atmo- 
sphere is surcharged with suspicion. No person’s declara- 
tons or acts are above suspicion. The best way, in my 
opinion, for those who sincerely desire full communal unity 
and have themselves given no cause for suspicion is to act 
on the square without being swayed one way or the other 
by the passions of the moment, especially in matters like 
the Parishad which have nothing to do with the passions. 
The object of the Parishad is to gather together all that 
is best in all the languages of India and to make it available 
to the largest number of her inhabitants and therefore 
through a speech understood by the largest number. Urdu 
is undoubtedly one of the many languages and contains 
treasures which should be the common property of all 
India. No Indian who wishes to know the Muslim mind 
“or to know all about Islam as it is being interpreted through 
the Indian medium can afford to ignore Urdu literature. 
And the Parishad just established will fail in its duty and 
purpose if it does not unlock for all India the treasures 
to be found in the current Urdu literature. 


SS 
* See part III of this chapter. 
59 
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My correspondent has made a mistake which needs 
to be cleared. He could not have had before him the full 
text of Tandonji’s speech, made not as the friend thinks at 
Banaras but at Allahabad, or he would not have made the 
serious mistake of thinking that when Tandonji talked of 
22 crores speaking Hindi, he had in mind only those who 
wrote the modern artificial Hindi. He made it clear that 
he referred to the vast mass of people north of the Vindhya 
including the seven crores of Mussalmans who more or 

- less spoke and understood -the language which is evolved 
from Vraja Bhasha and which has the latter’s grammatical 
structure. The name Hindi given to it is not original. It 
was given by Muslim writers to what they wrote for the 
people of the North and what was undoubtedly like that 
which their Hindu brethren wrote. Later on a bifurcation 
took place and Hindi written in Devanagari came to be the 
speech of the Hindus of the North and Urdu written in 
Arabic or Persian script came to be the speech of the Mus- 
lims of the North. It is hardly true as yet to say that Urdu 
is common to the Mussalmans all over India. I know that 
the Ali Brothers and I found it difficult to make ourselves 
understood by the Moplas of Malabar through our Urdu. 
We had to have a Malayali interpreter. We found a similar 
difficulty in East Bengal among its numerous Mussalmans. 
Both Tandonji and Rajendra Babu therefore meant the 
same thing absolutely as my friend when they used the word 
‘Hindi’. The use of the word ‘Hindustani? would not make 
their position clearer. 

But the writer of the letter is on sure ground when he 
complains of the writers of the North who write a language 
which they call ‘Hindi’ but which very few persons even 
of the North would understand. It is an effort which is doom- 
ed to fail like Johnsonian speech. 

Then why insist on ‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindustani? and why’ 
not simply say ‘Hindustani’, the writer may say. For one 
simple reason that it would be impertinent for me, a new 
comer, to ask an association of 25 years’ standing to alter 
its name when the need for it is not clearly proved. The 
new Parishad is an offspring of the older association and 
wants to cater both for the Muslims and Hindus of the 
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North who speak the common mother tongue. It does not 
matter whether it is called Hindi or Hindustani. For me 
either word has the same connotation. But I would not 
quarrel with those who would use the word ‘Hindi’ if they 
mean the same speech as I do. 


I do not understand the writer’s objection to the adop- 
tion of the expression “Akhil Bharatiya’. It is an expression 
certainly known to the Hindus all over India. And I make 
bold to say that even the majority of the Mussalmans of 
the North would understand it. The Indian culture of our 
times is in the making. Many of us are striving to produce 
a blend of all the cultures which seem today to be in clash 
with one another. No culture can live, if it attempts to be 
exclusive. There is no such thing as pure Aryan culture in 
existence today in India. Whether the. Aryans were indige- 
nous to India or were unwelcome intruders, does not interest 
me much. What does interest me is the fact that my remote 
ancestors blended with one another with the utmost free- 
dom and we of the present generation are a result of that 
blend. Whether we are doing any good to the country of 
our birth and the tiny globe which sustains us or whether 
we are a burden, the future alone will show. So far as I am 
concerned the new Parishad and the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan have the common good of all through a blending of 
the best in all India’s languages. If they have not, they 
will perish. But blending to be that must not mean exclu- 
sion of everything that has an Aryan flavour any more 
than that of everything that has an Arabian or for that 
matter English or any other flavour. 


I may not prolong the argument this week. There ° 
are still some important points to be covered. I hope to 
deal with them next week. 


Harijan, 9-5-36 
II 
In the previous article I have already showed how 


and why I regard Hindi and Hindustani as synonymous 
terms and why it is necessary to retain the use of the word 


‘Hindi’. ; 
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An objection to the use of the word ‘Hindi’ has been 
thus stated in the letter reproduced in the last issue:* “It 
has been studied by Mussalmans in the past and they have 
done as much if not more than their Hindu brethren to 
raise it to the status of a literary language. But it has also 
religious and cultural associations with which Mussalmans 
as a whole cannot identify themselves. Besides, it is now 
evolving a vocabulary that is exclusively its own and is 
generally unintelligible to those who know only Urdu.” 


If the Mussalmans of old studied and enriched Hindi 
in the past, why should they of the present generation 
avoid it? Surely, the Hindi of old had greater religious and 
cultural associations than modern Hindi has today. And 
should one avoid the use of a language because of its reli- 
gious and cultural associations? Must I avoid Arabic and 
Persian for their religious and cultural associations? I may 
not be affected by the latter, if I do not want to be or if 
I have antipathy towards them. Surely if we are to live 
together as blood-brothers that we are, we may not fight 
shy of each other’s culture. And why quarrel with the use 
of Sanskrit words in Hindi to the point of rebelling against 
the language itself? The unnatural process of using San- 
skrit words in the place of simpler current words or giving 
the derived words their original Sanskrit form is undoubt- 
edly a reprehensible practice and robs a language of its 
music. But a certain use of Sanskrit words, as the nation 
expands, is inevitable in the hands of Hindus who know 
only Sanskrit, as the use of Arabic is inevitable in the hands 
of Mussalmans who know only Arabic, though both write 
the same languages and have no special likes or dislikes. 
Educated Hindus and Mussalmans will have to acquaint 
themselves with both the forms. Is this not true of all grow- 
ing languages? Educated Englishmen know both ‘sym- 
pathy’ and ‘fellow-feeling’ or ‘fatherly’ and ‘paternal’ or 
‘yearly’ and ‘annual’. The difficulty with us is that just 


now our hearts are not one and the best of us are affected 
by the virus of mutual suspicion. è 


* The same as in foot-note on p. 59. 
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Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu are different names for 
the same speech just as the dialects of Cornwall, Lanca- 
shire and Middlesex are different names for the same speech. 
What is being aimed at today is not to evolve a new langu- 
age but to adopt the language known under the three names 
as the inter-provincial language. I believe Shri Munshi 
was right when he defended the form of the language used 
in the Hans. For rendering say a Tamil or Telugu piece 
into Hindi or Hindustani, the use of Sanskrit words is al- 
most inevitable, even as the use of Arabic words would be 
inevitable if one was translating an Arabic piece into Hindi 
or Hindustani. Ravindranath’s Gitanjali in Hindi would read 
much less musical than it does, if its Hindi or Hindustani 
translation studiously avoided the Sanskrit words with 
which Bengali is replete. Literary Mussalmans like Maulvi 
Abdul Haq Saheb or Aquil Saheb have but to make their 
own contribution to the common speech to avoid its dege- 
nerating into a language only spoken by the Hindus. I 
would if I could wean them from treating the Urdu form 
as the exclusive speech of Mussalmans, as I would wean 
literary Hindus from treating Hindi as the exclusive speech 
of Hindus. If none of them is weaned, there will be no 
common speech for Hindus and Mussalmans of the North, 
no matter by what name it is known. Here at least, there- 
fore, we do not need to quarrel about the name. Call it 
by what name you like, if only you mean the same thing 
in all sincerity. f 

There remains the question of script. At the present 
moment insistence on the use of Devanagari by Mussal- 
mans is not to be thought of. Insistence on the adoption of 
Arabic script by the vast mass of Hindus is still less think- 
able. What therefore I have suggested as the definition of 
Hindi or Hindustani is ‘that language which is generally 
spoken by Hindus and Mussalmans of the North, whether 
written in Devanagari or Urdw. I abide by that definition, 
in spite of protests to the contrary. But there is undoubtedly 
a Devanagari movement with which I have allied myself 
whole-heartedly, and that is to have it as the common 
script for all the languages spoken in the different provinces, 
especially those which have a large Sanskrit vocabulary. 
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Anyway an attempt is being made to transcribe in Deva- 
nagari script the most precious treasures of all the langu- 
ages of India. 
Harijan, 16-5-’36 
Til 


{Important extracts from the letter which Gandhiji, in the beginning 
of this chapter, describes as received from ‘an esteemed friend’.] 


For many years past the Congress has been advocat- 
ing a common speech as the necessary counterpart of a 
common political aspiration. From the literary point of 
view this has involved public speakers in many sins of omis- 
sion and commission, but I know that in Urdu literary 
circles, it has created a standard of simplicity and homeli- 
ness that was unknown before. Even a writer like Maulana 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, who has spent all his life reading 
Arabic books and treating subjects Possessing a termino- 
logy that could not be amended without disrespect, took to 
simplifying and “Indianizing’ his language with grim earn- 
estness, because the ideal of a common Indian language 
was so dear to him. 

This common language was called ‘Hindustani’ in 
Congress circles, though the Congress did-not come to any 
definite understanding with Urdu and Hindi speakers on 
the question of this name. But names, as you know, have 
enormous political and social significance because of their 
associations, and the name to be given to our common 
language is therefore very important. So far Urdu has 
been the only language not confined to a province or a 
religious community; it has been spoken by Mussalmans 
all over India, and in the North the number of Hindus 
speaking it has been larger than the number of the Mussal- 
mans. If our common language cannot be called Urdu, it 
must at least have a name in which the peculiar contribu- 
tion of the Mussalmans — that of having evolved a langu- 
age more or less common — is implied. ‘Hindustani’? may 
serve the purpose. ‘Hindi? cannot. It has been studied by 
Mussalmans in the past, and they have done as much, 
if not more, than their Hindu brethren, to raise it to the 
status of a literary language. But it has also religious and 
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cultural associations with which Mussalmans as a whole 
cannot identify themselves. Besides, it is now evolving a 
vocabulary that is exclusively its own, and is generally 
unintelligible to those who know only Urdu. 

It would not have been relevant to emphasize this, had 
there not been a marked tendency to confuse Hindi and 
Hindustani, but never Urdu and Hindustani. Your speech 
at Indore last year conveyed the definite impression that 
you consider the two identical, and in your foreword to 
the first issue of the Hans, you have spoken of the two as 
being the same. I am quite sure what you mean by Hindi 
is primarily the language of the common people, the langu- 
age which they speak, and which will serve as the best 
medium for their education. But the ‘Hindi’ of many who 
work for its propagation is no such language; and when 
they substitute Hindi-for Hindustani they substitute a voca- 
bulary, a taste, and political and religious associations, 
I am appealing against this tendency to you because the 
Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad seems to have fallen a prey to 
it also. 

I was among those who felt very happy when the 
Parishad was formed, because I believed that it would 
provide a solid basis for a common language. I also wel- 
comed the publication of the Hans. I cannot say anything 
of the other activities of the Parishad, but if the issues of 
the Hans are any indication of its attitude and its policy, 
they have been a sad disillusionment. Munshi Prem Chand 
Saheb is today perhaps our greatest literary figure, one of 
those rare personalities for whom literature is a form of 
both self-expression and service. He is a master alike of 
Urdu and Hindi, and he combines in himself the best lite- 
rary as well as social traditions of Hindu-Muslim culture. 
The Hans should have used the language he writes, and 
stood for the tradition he represents. It has not done so; 
and that is my grievance. The impression that the Hans 
gives is of a markedly sectional magazine, using a more 
Sanskritized Hindi than other Hindi journals, a language 
that cannot be called Hindustani any more than it can be 
called English. There is nothing in its outlook or the 
selection of articles to suggest that the Indian nation is a 


N. L.-5 
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community of communities, or that there is any culture in 
India but one. This is not federation but imperialism. 

A much smaller matter than this will illustrate my 
meaning. The Sahitya Parishad has been called ‘Bhara- 
tiya and not ‘Hindustani’. Why is this so? If ‘Bharat 
means anything at all, it means the India of the Aryans, 
in which not only the Mussalmans and their contribution 
to Indian life but centuries of development and change 
have no place. Does not this suggest exclusiveness as well 
as retrogression? Again, in the Hindi circulars sent to us, 
there are not more than two or three words of the spoken 
language, pure Sanskrit forms like faafefaa being used 
for the ordinary Hindi Aà fea gz, so that it is quite 
unintelligible to me, though I know the Nagari script fairly 
well. 

It is quite clear that Sanskrit and Arabic are both 
rich in technical terms, but a common Indian language 
cannot rely exclusively on either of them, for if Arabic is 
a foreign language, Sanskrit has never been generally spo- 
ken, and anyone who cares to study the spoken Hindi will 
find that all the Sanskrit words it contains have, in course 
of time, undergone considerable transformation, because 
they cannot be pronounced with ease — not by the Mussal- 
mans, but by the Indian masses. Even short words like 
mm and af have become ala and aw. These facts 
are all ignored by many advocates of Hindi, for they have 
substituted the original Sanskrit forms of these and many 
other words, whether this is due to pedantry or ignorance 

_or prejudice — because the spoken forms of Sanskrit words 
have all been adopted by Urdu — itis not for me to say. But 
it is quite obvious that these friends are not directly con- 
cerned with the propagation of the living, spoken langu- 
age, but rather with the Aryanization of Indian life. It 
is no concern of the Mussalmans if our Hindu brethren 
work for reform or reaction among themselves, but common 
honesty demands that such movements be kept strictly 
apart from the linguistic problem. 

9 eed 4 zm to a letter from Adil Saheb, Sjt. K. M- 
ys that the Gujaratis, Maharashtrians, Bengalis, 
and Keralites “have built up literary traditions in which 
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pure Urdu elements are almost non-existent. If we take to 
Hindi, in the very nature of things we will take to Sanskritic 
Hindi”. In the first place, I know for certain that Gujarati, 
Marathi and Bengali all contain a considerable number 
of Persian words, and I am not prepared to admit that the 
Hindus of Gujarat and Bengal must Sanskritize their speech 
to come close to each other and to the Mussalmans. Besides, 
it is not “pure Urdu elements” with which we are con- 
cerned, but the living language and idioms of Northern 
India. If this living language is taken as the basis for a 
common language, the Mussalmans can co-operate effective- 
ly. A reversion to Sanskrit means that they and all their 
past services to Hindi, Bengali and Gujarati are to be passed 
over. To ask for co-operation from us under such condi- 
tions is nothing less than asking us to be accomplices in 
our own suicide. 


That the Hindi-Urdu question is in imminent danger 
of becoming a communal issue is evident from the speech 
Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon delivered at the opening cere- 
mony of the Hindi Museum at Banaras in the first week 
of this month. He declared that next to Chinese, Hindi 
was the most widely spoken language in Asia. This means, 
in other words, that the problem of a common language 
is solved; it is going to be Hindi, because Hindi is spoken 
by the majority of Indians. Those who clamour for Hindu- 
stani can be outnumbered, therefore they cannot matter. 
But the counting of heads is no more a remedy than break- 
ing of heads. Whatever Mr. Tandon may have really meant,. 
it seems to me that ground is being prepared for another 
such indignity as the Communal Award. 


It is only your prestige and the confidence inspired 
by your personality that can rescue us. I am giving below 
a number of points which in my humble opinion are rational 
in themselves and provide a sound basis for a common 
language. If you consider them and find them worthy, 
not in your own estimation only but also of the cause they 
are meant to serve, you may make them known to others. 
What I am dreaming of just now is that they might become 
the basis of a public pronouncement by you. 
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The points are: 

l. That our common language shall be called 
‘Hindustani’, not ‘Hindi’. 

2. That Hindustani shall not be considered to 
have any peculiar association with the religious tradi- 
tions of any community. 

3. That the test of ‘foreign’ and ‘indigenous’ shall 
not be applied to any word, but only the test of cur- 
rency. š 

4. That all words used by Hindu writers of 
Urdu and Muslim writers of Hindi shall be deemed 
current. This of course shall not apply to Urdu and 
Hindi as sectional languages. 

5. Thatin the choice of technical terms, specially 


political terminology, no preference be given to San-. 


skrit terms as such, but as much room as possible be 

allowed for natural selection from among Urdu, Hindi 

and Sanskrit terms. 

6. That the Devanagari and Arabic scripts shall 
both be considered current and official, and that in 
all institutions whose policy is directed by the official 
promoters of Hindustani, facilities shall be provided 
for learning both scripts. 

There may be friends to whom these suggestions will 
look like Muslim demands. They are not. But I know that 
unless an assurance of some such kind is given by you and 
the Parishad, there can be no question of Muslim literary 
effort being harnessed in the cause of a common language. 
So I have submitted these suggestions to you. If they are 
extravagant, I know you will pardon me, and if they are 
unjustified, they will not offend you. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have only wanted to do my duty, and to show, by 
an appeal to you, my unlimited respect for your judgment 
and my confidence in your deep feeling of justice and tole- 
rance. 


Harijan, 9-5-36 


21 l 
A COBWEB OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


I have before me a number of cuttings from various 
Urdu papers severely and even bitterly criticizing the pro- 
ceedings of the recently formed Bharatiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad and thereanent Babu Rajendra Prasad, Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon, Pandit Jawaharlal and me. They 
attribute motives and designs to which, I know, we are all 
strangers. The writers have not taken the trouble of even 
understanding what was said or done, by us or, at the Pari- 
shad. Thus they think that the design at the bottom of the 
Association is to push Hindi at the expense of Urdu, and 
to so Sanskritize Hindi as to make it almost impossible for 
Mussalmans to understand it. They also infer from a speech 
of Babu Purushottamdas Tandon delivered at Allahabad 
at the time of the opening of the Literary Museum of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan that he distorted facts when he 
claimed that there were nearly 23 crores of Indians who 
spoke or at least understood Hindi. There are in these writ- 
ings other innuendoes which I need not notice, my purpose 
being simply to remove if possible the misunderstandings 
that have led to the innuendoes. 

To take the last first, if the writers had the whole speech 
of Tandonji before them they would have known that in 
the 23 crores he deliberately included the Urdu-speaking 
Hindus and Mussalmans. He therefore included Urdu in 
the use of the word Hindi. This will be clear if it is borne 
in mind that Hindi according to the resolution adopted 
at Indore in 1935, to which Tandonji was party, meant 
that language which was spoken in the North by Hindus 
and Mussalmans and was written either in Devanagari 
or Urdu script. If the writers had known this definition, 
surely they would have had no complaint on any account 
unless they objected to the very name Hindi. If they did, 
it was deplorable. Hindi is the original word for the langu- 
age of the North. Urdu, as is well known, was the name 
specially given for a special purpose. The script was also 
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a graft for the convenience of the Muslim rulers. If that 
is the historical sequence, there ought not to be any opposi- 
tion to the use of the word ‘Hindi’ so long as it is used in- 
clusively. In any event at the most the difference, if there 
must be any, narrows itself down to the use of one word 


The adoption of 
ance. It was adopted i 
word the meaning of t 
Kadar Saheb had su 
stani or Hindi-Urdu inste 


are synon: 
language. 
Harijan, 1-8-36 


22 
MORE COBWEBS 


A seeker of truth cannot afford to write or speak to 
please anybody. During my long search after truth in all 
things which have come my way, I know that I have hardly 
ever succeeded in convincing all of the correctness of my 
position regarding the matters then in question. In the 
matter of Hindi propaganda, if I have displeased certain 
Muslim friends I have no less displeased Hindu friends. But 
unless my critics convince me of my error, they should not 
expect me to change merely because they want me to. 
Thus a correspondent actually says that although my posi- 
tion is logically and historically correct, I should change 
it to suit the Muslim critics who would have me either to 
advocate the adoption of the expression ‘Hindi-Urdu’ or 
merely ‘Urdu’ to denote the same common speech, the 
objection being not to the speech but the name which it 
hag hitherto carried. Now there is a letter before me which 
quarrels with my address to the Hindi Prachar Convoca- 
tion recently held at Bangalore from another standpoint. 
It is a long letter from which I quote below the most rele- 
vant extracts: 

“In your convocation address at Bang: 
the 11 million men and women of Karnatak to learn Hindi in 
order to establish contact with them. You have not even restricted 


1 to those who are already educated in the mother tongue. 


the appeal 
Even taking for granted that all are educated in the mother tongue, 
though possible not natural, 


it is neither possible nor desirable, 
that the masses should learn a language other than their mother 
tongue. Only all-India national workers, businessmen and other 
people who come in daily contact with the people of North India 


can and should learn Hindi. 


language even without any propaganda. 
“Though you say that Hindi does not supplant but supple- 
in effect it is not so. The bulk of 


alore you haye asked 


Necessity will make them learn the 


ments the provincial languages, 
the intellectuals of Tamilnad today don’t think nor even feel in 
Tamil but in English. They have completely neglected Tamil. 
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You can understand to what depths of cultural slavery they have 
fallen when you know that they are even proud of declaring in 
public meetings and other places that they cannot speak or write 
well in Tamil but they can do both fluently in English. Now some 
of them have taken to the study of Hindi more with the help of 
English than with the help of Tamil. The result is going to be the 
same. They will begin to think in Hindi instead of English. If 
a Gujarati tells you that he can write a beautiful essay in Hindi 
but not in Gujarati, you will be only sorry for him and think 
that our country is far from attaining Poorna Swaraj. Many have 
begun to say in Tamilnad that they know Hindi better than Tamil. 

“One should not learn any language, even though it be the 
language of the gods, to the detriment of one’s own mother tongue. 
In this connection I used to cite your own example to Hindi 
fanatics. Though you declare that Hindi is the common language 
of India you have not written either your Autobiography or Satya- 


Gujarati. If you had written 
would have known what you 
erred to write them in Gujarati. 
example differ in this matter, 
nd proper. Therefore I want 


—— 
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and also learn the Urdu script in order to understand and come 
into contact with 130 million Hindus and 70 million Muslims! 
Does this not sound ridiculous and represent the highest form 
of tyranny? The logical conclusion of this policy would inevitably 
be the abolition of all languages except Hindi with both its scripts, 
for the Devanagari script would have been adopted for all the 
languages, all would have learnt Hindi and all the important works 
in the mother tongues would have been translated in Hindi. I 
want you to reflect for a moment whether this consummation 
would be desirable ‘in the best interests of India, our common 
land of birth. Before you propose to destroy the various scripts 
should you not attempt to destroy one of the scripts, Devanagari 
and Urdu, for one and the same language? Why should Muslims 
and Hindus speaking the same language use two different scripts ?’” 

I do not know that I asked all 11 million men and 
women of Karnatak to learn Hindi-Hindustani. I should 
be more than satisfied if all those who ever have to come 
in contact with the people from the North would learn 
Hindi-Hindustani. But I would certainly not only not de- 
plore, as my correspondent would have me to, on the con- 
trary I would welcome all people of all the non-Hindi 
provinces learning Hindi. Why is it not desirable or natural 
for all India to know an all-India speech in addition to every 
province knowing its own language? Why should such 
knowledge be the privilege of the cultured few and not 
of the masses? It will surely show a very high degree of 
culture for a whole nation of over 300 million souls to 
know two languages. That such an event is highly improb- 
able is unfortunately too true. 

What, however, would be most unfortunate would be 
for any province to neglect its own language and to prefer 
another speech as the correspondent complains is happen- 
ing in Tamilnad. My frequent travels in Tamilnad have 
confirmed the opinion expressed by my correspondent. But 
latterly I have noticed a change for the better in that pro- 
vince. And the process of preferring the provincial speech 
to every other where the choice is possible will be hastened 
without an effort as the educated in every province recog- 
nize more and more the necessity of seeking and establish- 


ing contact with the masses. 
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The correspondent incidentally touches the eternal 
rivalry between English and Hindi-Hindustani ‘to be the 
common speech. I have held and declared, ever since I 
have entered public life, the definite opinion that English 
never can or ought to be the all-India speech and that 
it can only be Hindi, i.e. Hindustani, the speech spoken 
by the millions of Hindus and Mussalmans of the North. 
The attempt to treat English as such is to establish a per- 
manent bar between the masses and the English-educated 
classes and to retard the progress of the country to its desti- 
nation. I have repeatedly explained that English has a defi- 
nite place in our culture. In order to understand the rulers 
and the whole Western world and to bring to India the best 
that the West has to give, a few of us must learn English 
which is the most widely known speech of the West. But 
a thousand times more Indians have to know Hindi-Hindu- 


stani if the illiterate masses are to be One with the educated 
classes. 


Proposition that primary 
he mother tongue. 


_ „On the question of script my correspondent’s fear is 
Justified; nor do I i 


ms to sh 


Ow mutual respect and 
extent po: 


ssible. Hence the option 
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for Devanagari or Urdu scripts. Happily there is no fric- 
tion between provinces and provinces. Hence the desira- 
bility of advocating a reform which means a closer knit- 
ting together of provinces in more ways than one. And 
let it be remembered that the vast mass of people are wholly 
illiterate. It would be suicidal- to impose on them different 
scripts for no other reason than a false sentiment and laziness 
to think. 
Harijan, 15-8-'36 


23 
NOT A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


As lovers of Hindi know, the next session of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan is to take place in Simla. A correspond- 
ent who is working in Simla writes to say that there is a 
suspicion that the Sammelan is a political organization 
with anti-Muslim tendencies. Having been twice its pre- 
sident I can unhesitatingly say that it is a purely non-poli- 
tical organization. It has Rajas and Maharajas as its pattons. 
It has numerous non-Congressmen who are identified with 
it. Rajas and Maharajas often attend the sessions. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Baroda has been one of its pre- 
sidents. So far as I know it has no anti-Muslim tendencies. 
I could not have presided if I had suspected any. I hope 
by anti-Muslim is not meant anti-Urdu. Many use anti- 
Urdu and anti-Muslim as synonymous terms. But that 
is a superstition. Urdu is the common language of many 
Hindus and Mussalmans in the Punjab, Delhi and Kashmir. 
It is also significant that at the session of the Sammelan 
held in Indore in 1935 it defined Hindi to mean that langu- 
age which Hindus and Muslims of the North spoke and 
wrote either in Devanagari or Persian script. I hope, there- 
fore, that even if anti-Muslim has been used in the sense 
of anti-Urdu, the suspicion to which my correspondent 
refers will be dispelled and that the work of preparations 
for the session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan to be held 
in Simla will proceed without any suspicion about its 
object or attitude. 


Harijan, 12-6-'37 


= 24 
HINDI v. URDU 


But the Hindi-Urdu question is an evergreen. Though 
I have expressed my views often enough on this question, 
they will bear repetition. I shall simply enunciate my belief 
without advancing any argument in support. 

I believe that 


1. Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu are words denot- 
ing the same language spoken in the North by Hindus 


and Mussalmans and written in either Devanagari or 
Persian script; 


2. Hindi was the name for this language used 
both by Hindus and Mussalmans before the word 
Urdu came to be used; 


3. The word Hindustani also came to be used 
later (the date unknown to me) to denote the same 
speech; : 

4. Both Hindus and Mussa 
speak the language as understo 
the people in the North; 


5. At the same time many Hindus and many 
Mussalmans will persist in using Sanskrit words and 
Persian or Arabic words respectively and exclusively. 


This we shall have to bear so long as mutual distrust 
and aloofness continue. T 
kno 


Imans should try to 
od by the vast mass of 


thought will study Hindi written in Devanagari 
script; 


s have become one 


Our country, rather 
d practise diffe- 
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script whilst we shall retain provincial languages for 
provincial use; 

d 7. The attempt to force one script or one form of 
Hindi on any province or district or people is detri- 
mental to the best interest of the country; 

8. The common language question should be 
viewed apart from the religious differences; 

9. Roman script cannot and should not be the 
common script of India. The rivalry can only be bet- 
ween Persian and Devanagari. Apart from its intrinsic 
merit the latter should be the common script for all 
India because most of the provincial scripts have their 
origin in Devanagari and it is for them by far the easi- 
est to learn. At the same time no attempt whatsoever 

` should be made to foist it upon Mussalmans and for 
that matter on those others who do not know it. 

10. I served the cause of Urdu, if it may be 
distinguished from Hindi, when at Indore the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan at my instance accepted the defi- 
nition given in clause 1, and when at Nagpur at my 
instance the Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad accepted the 
definition and called the common language of inter- 
provincial intercourse Hindi or Hindustani, thus giving 
fullest scope to both Mussalmans and Hindus to iden- 
tify themselves with the effort to enrich the common 
language and to interpret the best provincial thought 


in that language. 
Harijan, 3-7-°37 


25 
A WELCOME MOVE 


The joint statement issued by Maulvi Abdul Haq 
Saheb and Shri Rajendra Prasad over the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy leads one to hop 
now end and those who are interested in the evolution of 
an inter-provincial speech wi 
tion on its merits and discove 
is the statement : 4 


“We had an opportunity, 


on the occasion of the meeting cf 
the Bihar Urdu Committee at 


Patna on 28-8-’37, to discuss the 


we mean the largest co 
Northern India, and w 


a small representative committee, consisting oi 
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the speakers of the two languages, should be convened at an early 

date.” 

Let us hope that the authors of the statement will take 
prompt steps to have the basic vocabulary of Hindustani 
words acceptable to all parties, and that the small commit- 
tee they have in view will be set up forthwith for this work 
and for ‘settling various outstanding problems’. I would 
put emphasis on the smallness of the committee if prompt- 


ness is to be ensured. 
Harijan, 11-9-’37 


26 
HINDUSTANI IN MADRAS SCHOOLS 


[When the First Congress Ministry in Madras introduced the 
teaching of Hindustani in schools, it had to face bitter opposition at 
the hands of some people. Rajaji’s Government therefore issued a press 
Communique to explain its position. Gandhiji dealt with the matter 
in his article, “Congressmen Beware!” The press communique ond the 
relevant extracts from the article are reproduced below.] 


I 
The Press Communique 


There is a great deal of misleading propaganda car- 
ried on in connection with the introduction of the study 
of Hindustani in the schools of this Province. Government 
eir policy clear in this connection so as to 
sconceptions on this subject. 


The attainment by our Province of its rightful place 
a requires that our educated 


in the national life of Indi 
youths should possess a working knowledge of the most 
widely spoken language in India. Government have there- 
fore decided upon the introduction of Hindustani in the 
Secondary school curriculum of our Province. Government 
desire to make it clear that Hindustani is not to be intro- 
duced in any elementary school whatsoever, the mother 

guage taught in such schools. 


tongue being the only lan p 
Hindustani is to be introduced only in secondary schools 


and, there too, only in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd forms, that is 


desire to make th 
remove possible mi 
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to say, in the 6th, 7th and 8th years of school life. It will 
not interfere in any way with the teaching of the mother 
tongue in the secondary schools. The study of the mother 
tongue will continue to be enforced as before, and promo- 
tions from class to class will not be affected by failure of 
proficiency in Hindustani, but will depend, as before, on 
the general proficiency and marks obtained in other sub- 
jects including the mother tongue. Hindustani will be 
compulsory only in the sense that attendance in such 
classes will be compulsory, and pupils cannot take Hindus- 
tani as a substitute for Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or 


Kannada, but must learn Hindustani only in addition to 
one of these languages, 


Further, the Government 


have already ordered that 
the mother tongue should 


be the medium of instruction 


II 
Congressmen Beware! 
sadid with letters and wires complain- 
ers have regarded as the Madras Pre- 


I have been 
ing of what the 


- I pick 


id * 
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Let me now say a word about the two main grievances 
against Rajaji. 

There is nothing wrong in making a knowledge of 
Hindustani compulsory, if we are sincere in our declara- 
tions that Hindustani is or is to be the Rashtrabhasha or 
the common medium of expression. Latin was and pro- 
bably still is compulsory in English schools. The study 
did not interfere with the study of English. On the con- 
trary English was enriched by a knowledge of the noble 
language. The cry of “mother tongue in danger” is either 
ignorant or hypocritical. And where it is sincere it speaks 
little for the patriotism of those who will grudge our 
children an hour per day for Hindustani. We must break 
through the provincial crust if we are to reach the core 
of all-India nationalism. Is India one country and one 
nation or many countries and many nations? Those who 
believe that it is one country must lend Rajaji their un- 
stinted support. If he has not the people behind him, he 
will lose his job. But it is strange, if the people are not 
behind him, that he has his great majority with him. But 
what if he has not the majority behind him? He must give 
up office but not his deepest conviction. His majority is 
worth’ nothing if it does not represent the Congress will. 
The Congress is wedded not to a majority; it is wedded to 
all that which will make this nation great and independent 


in the least possible time. 
Harijan, 10-9-38 


N. L.-6 


27 
HINDUSTANI, HINDI AND URDU 


It is a great pity that bitter controversy has taken place 
and still continues regarding the Hindi-Urdu question. So 
far as the Congress is concerned Hindustani is its recog- 
nized official language designed as an all-India language for 
inter-provincial contact. It is not to supplant but to sup- 
plement the: provincial languages. The recent resolution 
of the Working Committee should set all doubt at rest. 
If the Congressmen who have to do all-India work will 
only take the trouble of learning Hindustani in both the 
Scripts, we shall have taken many strides in the direction 
of our common language goal. The real competition is not 
between Hindi and Urdu but between Hindustani and 
English. It is a tough fight. I am certainly watching it with 
grave concern. 

Hindi-Urdu controversy has no bottom. Hindustani of 
the Congress conception has yet to be crystallized into 
shape. It will not be so long as Congress proceedings are 
not conducted exclusively in Hindustani. The Congress will 
have to prescribe the dictionaries for use by Congressmen 
and a department will have to supply new words outside 
the dictionaries. It is great work, it is work worth doing, 
if we are really to have a living, growing all-India speech, 
The department will have to determine which of the exis- 
ting literature shall be considered as Hindustani, books, 
magazines, weeklies, dailies, whether written in Urdu script 
or Devanagari. It is serious work needing a vast amount of 
plodding if it is to achieve success. 


This Hindustani will have man synonyms t l 
the varied requirements of y Synonyms to supply 


vincial languages. Hindustani 
ern audiences will naturall 
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Sanskrit origin. The same speech delivered in the Punjab 
will have a large admixture of words of Arabic or Persian 
origin. Similar will be the case with audiences composed 
predominantly of Muslims who cannot understand many 
words of Sanskrit origin. All-India speakers will have there- 
fore to command a Hindustani vocabulary which will 
enable them to feel at home with audiences drawn from 
all parts of India. Pandit Malaviyaji’s name comes upper- 
most in this connection. I have known him handle Hindi- 
speaking and Urdu-speaking audiences with equal ease. I 
have never found him in want of the correct word. The 
same is true of Babu Bhagwandas who uses synonymous 
words in the same speech, and he sees to it that it does 
not lose in grace. Among the Muslims at the time of writing 
I can think of only Maulana Mahomed Ali whose voca- 
bulary was varied enough to suit both audiences. His 
knowledge of Gujarati acquired in Baroda service stood him 
in good stead. 

Independently of the Congress, Hindi and Urdu will 
continue to flourish. Hindi will be mostly confined to 
Hindus and Urdu to Muslims. As a matter of fact, com- 
paratively speaking, there are very few Muslims who know 
Hindi well enough to be called scholars, though I expect, 
in Hindi-speaking parts, to Muslims born there, Hindi is 
the mother tongue. There are thousands of Hindus whose 
mother tongue is Urdu and there are hundreds who can 
be aptly described as Urdu scholars. Pandit Motilalji was 
one such. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru is another. Illustrations 
can be easily multiplied. There is therefore no reason for 
any quarrel or unhealthy competition between the two 
sisters. Healthy competition there always must be. 

From all accounts I have received it seems that, under 
the able guidance of Maulvi Abdul Haq Saheb, the Osmania 
University is rendering great service to the cause of Urdu. 

rdu lexicon. Scientific treatises 


The University has a big U: i 
have been and are being prepared in Urdu. And as the 


teaching is being honestly imparted through Urdu in that 
University, it must grow- And if, owing to unreasoning 
prejudice today, all Hindi-speaking Hindus do not profit 
by the ‘literature that is growing there, it is their fault. 
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But the prejudice has to die. For, the present disunion 
between the communities is, like all diseases, only tempo- 
rary. For good or for ill, the two communities are wedded 
to India, they are neighbours, sons of the soil. They are 
destined to die here as they are born here. Nature will force 
them to live in peace if they do not come together volun- 
tarily. 

And as with the Hindus so with the Muslims. It is 
the latter’s loss, if they will not take advantage of the fruits 
of the humbler labours of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. It i 
not taken note with pride and pleasur 
Sammelan) step taken by it in defining 


definition is concerned, it 
of Hindustani. 


ie, even as the language in which Shibli 
wrote cannot die. But the 


home with Hindustani speech, 
Harijan, 29-10-38 


28 
‘HINDUSTANI’ ONLY 
A Musilm friend who calls himself an old Congress 
worker says: 

“But in this connection I should like to draw your attention 
to an anomaly which seems to have crept in inadvertently regard- 
ing the ‘Rashtrabhasha’ for India. To the best of my knowledge 
the Congress resolution on the subject contains the word ‘Hindu- 
stani? and not ‘Hindi’. You yourself, in all your speeches and 
writings, have always used the word ‘Hindustani’. It is therefore 
to be regretted that a majority of Congressmen have, in contra- 
vention of the Congress resolution, been using the word ‘Hindi’. 
This use of the wrong word has given rise to considerable mis- 
understanding and contention among the members of the different 
camps of the Congress. To my mind it should be neither ‘Hindi’ 
nor ‘Urdu’, and all Congressmen when referring to the Rashtra- 
bhasha should use the word ‘Hindustani’.” 

I endorse the suggestion whole-heartedly. Rashtra- 


bhasha has only one name, i.e. Hindustani. 
- Harijan, 24-12-38 


29 
HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY 
Q. I would like you to tell me what you mean by 


Hindustani. Do you favour a common dictionary? 
A. Thave anticipated you. I understand that Maulvi 


Abdul Haq Saheb has produced a dictionary which has 
taken all the Urdu words that are to be found in the Banaras 
Hindi Lexicon and Hindi words from the Osmania Lexi- 
con. I have recommended to the Congress the adoption 
of the Maulvi Saheb’s dictionary, and for new words have 
Suggested a board composed of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Rajendra Babu. 


Harijan, 28-1-39 
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30 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


[A speech delivered on 24-9-39 before the trainees of the Teachers’ 
Training School of The Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti, Wardha.] 


The national language has not yet fully evolved; it is 
born and is in the process of making. There are not yet 
enough books in Hindi through which to teach the sciences 
and other like subjects. In Bengali and Urdu they have 
produced such books. Even as between the two Urdu has 
progressed farther than Bengali. The Osmania University 
has done much work in this regard. They have spent lakhs 
of rupees on it. They teach difficult subjects like the sciences 


through Urdu even in the highest classes. It is not yet so 
in Hindi. 


to be true Rashtrabhasha 
Dr. Bhagwandasji, When 
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are you? Even animals happily graze and maintain their 
own existence. 

You cannot render true service to the promotion of 
the national language unless you become good scholars of 
both Hindi and Urdu. Rashtrabhasha workers have to be 
perfect masters of both; not until they acquire such know- 
ledge can they be true Rashtrabhasha workers. The ques- 
tion may justly be asked: When there is already so much 
good literature in Urdu and Bengali, why should one of 
them not be adopted as the Rashtrabhasha? But as I see 
it, no other language save the judicious mixture of Hindi 
and Urdu can fulfil the requirements of a national langu- 
age. This mixture of Hindi and Urdu is the easiest to learn. 
Later, and as a fruit of your labours works of a higher 
scientific and literary character can also be produced in 
this composite language. It is in this hope that I have em- 
phasized a simple mixture of Hindi and Urdu as our Rashtra- 
bhasha. I trust that in future, all the people of India will 
accept this mixture of Hindi and Urdu as the national 
language. This alone can be the language of the masses. 
That is why it has been chosen. It is the language spoken 


by the largest number of our people. 

Kakasaheb is working for the national language even 
at his present age. But he is not keeping well. I have been 
reasoning with him not to strain himself overmuch, to 
settle down at some place and do what he can to serve 

he will not listen to me. 


Rashtrabhasha from there. But Lr 
You who have joined this Teachers’ Training School should 


work hard, learn both languages and thus make it possible 
for Kakasaheb to take some rest. 

(From Hindi) 

Sabaki Boli, October, 1939 


31 
ROMAN SCRIPT v. DEVANAGARI 
I ; 


that is nothing compar 
put upon millions. It c 
have to read their ow; 
vincial scripts or in 
the millions of Hind 
the provincial script 
I have included 
of Bengali Musli 
of Tamil Musli 
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comes, as it is coming, much sooner than any one of us 
can expect from known causes. Yet the awakening of 
millions does take time. It cannot be manufactured. It 
comes or seems to come mysteriously. National workers 
can merely hasten the process by anticipating the mass 
mind. 


Harijan, 11-2-°39 
II 
The Roman Script 


Q, You are prejudiced against the Roman script 
because you are prejudiced against English. Otherwise you 
would unhesitatingly advocate it in the place of Devana- 
gari and Persian. 

A. You are wrong. I am prejudiced against neither. 
But I am against anything or anybody usurping a place 
not belonging to it or him. The Roman script has come to 
stay in India. But it cannot take the place of the Indian 
scripts. If I had my way, there would be only the Deva- 
nagari script, for all the provincial languages, and Deva- 
nagari and Persian for the all-India speech. The Arabic 
script, from which the Persian is derived, is a necessity 
for Muslims as Sanskrit is for Hindus. Roman has been 
suggested as a compromise and not for its merits. It has 
none except that it is almost universal in the West. But it 
must not displace either Devanagari, which is the parent 
of most provincial languages and is the most perfect of 
all the known scripts, or Persian, because it is written by 
millions of Hindus and Muslims in the North. So far as the 
scripts are keeping them apart, Hindus and Muslims will 
not come together by adopting a neutral and imperfect 
script. But they will, if both take the trouble, for the love 
of one another, to learn both scripts. The Roman script 
has its own great and unique place. It need not aspire after 


greater. 
Harijan, 12-4-’42 


32 
ONE SCRIPT FOR DAUGHTERS OF SANSKRIT 


The question of having one script for the Indian lang- 
uages which are daughters of Sanskrit by birth or adop- 
tion has been before the public for a number of years. Yet 
in these days of aggressive provincialism, perhaps, any plea 
for one script will be regarded as an impertinence. But 
the literacy campaigns raging all over the country should 
compel a hearing for the advocates of one script. I have 
been one such for years. I remember having even adopted 
in South Africa Devanagari script for my Indian corres- 
pondence with Gujaratis in select cases. Inter-provincial 
intercourse will be much facilitated by such adoption, and 
the learning of the various provincial languages will be 
made infinitely easier than it is today. If the educated peo- ` 
ple of the land were to put their heads together and decide 
upon one script, its universal adoption should be an easy 
thing. To the millions who are illiterate it is a matter of 
indifference what script is prescribed to them. If the happy 
consummation comes to pass, there will be only two scripts 
àn India — Devanagari and Urdu, and every nationalist 
will deem it his duty to master the two scripts. I am a lover 
of all Indian languages. I have tried too to learn as many 
scripts as possible. And if only I had the time, even at the 
age of seventy I have energy enough to learn more Indian 
languages. That would be a recreation for me. But in spite 
of all my love for the languages I must confess that I have 
not learnt all the scripts. But if the sister languages were 
written in one script, I should pick up a workable knowledge 
of the principal languages of the provinces in very little time. 
And Devanagari has nothing to be ashamed of in point of 
symmetry or beauty. I hope that those who are engaged 
in the literacy campaigns will give a passing thought to 
my suggestion. If they will adopt Devanagari script, they 
will save for the future generations tons of labour and time 
and earn their blessings. 


Harijan, 5-8-'39 
90 


33 
SPREAD OF THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Our love of the English language in preference to our 
own mother tongue has caused a deep chasm between the 
educated and the politically-minded classes and the masses. 
The languages of India have suffered impoverishment. We 
flounder when we make the vain attempt to express abstr- 
use thought in the mother tongue. There are no equiva- 
lents for scientific terms. The result has been disastrous. 
The masses remain cut off from the modern mind. We are 
too near our own times correctly to measure the disservice - 
caused to India by this neglect of its great languages. It 
is easy enough to understand that, unless we undo the mis- 
chief, the mass mind must remain imprisoned. The masses 
can make no solid contribution to the construction of Swaraj. 
It is inherent in Swaraj based on non-violence that every 
individual makes his own direct contribution to the Indepen- 
dence Movement. The masses cannot do this fully unless 
they understand every step with all its implications.¢ This 
is impossible unless every step is explained in their own 
languages. 

And then for all-India intercourse we need, from 
among the Indian stock, a language which the largest 
number of people already know and understand and which 
the others can easily pick up. This language is indisputably 
Hindi. It is spoken and understood by both Hindus and 
Muslims of the North. It is called Urdu when it is written 
in the Urdu character. The Congress, in its famous resolu- 
tion passed at the Kanpur session in 1925, called this all- 
India speech Hindustani. And since that time, 1n theory 
at least, Hindustani has been the Rashtrabhasha. I say “in 
theory’ because even Congressmen have not practised it 
as they should have. In 1920 a deliberate attempt was 
begun to recognize the importance of Indian languages for 
the political education of the masses, as also of an all-India 
common speech which politically-minded India could 
easily speak and which Congressmen from the different 
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provinces could understand at all-India gatherings of the 
Congress. Such national language should enable one to 
understand and speak both forms of speech and write in 
both the scripts. 

I am sorry to have to say that many Congressmen 
have failed to carry out that resolution. And so we have, 
in my opinion, the shameful spectacle of Congressmen 
insisting on speaking in English and compelling others to do 
likewise for their sakes. The spell that English has cast on 
us is not yet broken. Being under it, we are impeding the 
progress of India towards her goal. Our love of the masses 
must be skin-deep, if we will not take the trouble of 
spending over learning Hindustani as many months as the 
years we spend over learning English. 

Constructive Programme, pp. 19, 20; 1948 edition. 


34 
KASHI VISHWAVIDYALAYA ADDRESS 

i A Painful Anomaly 

As speaker after speaker spoke and left the dais, I 
longed for someone who would address the audience in 
Hindi or Urdu, or Hindustani, aye even in Sanskrit, — 
even in Marathi, or for that matter any of the Indian lang- 
uages. But no such good luck befell me and you. Why? We 
are slaves and have hugged the language of those who 
have kept us enslaved. It has become a fashion to blame 
- I have not hesitated to 
have done. I have never 
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And yet all this is happening in the Kashi Hindu Vishwa- 
vidyalaya which has been extolled today as the living em- 
bodiment of Indian culture. Malaviyaji did all that was 
necessary to draw the best possible teachers by attractive 
salaries, but he could not do the rest. It was not his fault; 
Hindi did not take the place of English. The teachers are 
the products of the tradition which they have inherited, 
and the students are content to accept what they get from 
them. They need not be. They go on strikes and even hunger- 
strikes often for trivial reasons. Why will they not insist 
on having their tuition in the all-India language? There 
are, we are told today, 250 students here from the Andhra 
Province. Let them go to Sir Radhakrishnan and ask for 
an Andhra section of the University and ask to be taught 
through the medium of Telugu if they will not learn the 
all-India language. 


Japan’s Example 


You know what has happened in Japan — a country 
which I do not regard as essentially great — but which is 
regarded as great in Asia in that it has successfully chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the Western nations. The thousands 
of boys and girls in the Japanese schools and colleges re- 
ceive their education not through the medium of English 
but through Japanese. Their script is difficult, but it is 
no bar to their learning it and they have not given it up 
in preference to the ‘Roman. Not that they boycott English 
and other European languages. But they economize their 
energy. Those who need to learn them do so for enriching 
the Japanese thought and knowledge which the West alone 
can give. They take care to turn into Japanese all that is 
worth taking from the West. That is because the mind 
of Japan’s youth is fresh and alert. The knowledge gained 
thus has become national property. Our ambition does 
not go beyond becoming clerks in Government offices, 
lawyers, barristers, judges, all helplessly serving the system 
they would fain destroy. And we have not succeeded either 
in mastering the English language. I get numerous letters 
from English educated people — some of them possessing 
the highest degree of our universities — but they betray a 
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woeful ignorance of the English language. The reason is 
simple. Malaviyajis and Radhakrishnans are rare, and 
the thousands cannot achieve what they have done. 

As I was listening to the English speeches I was amazed 
at the patience and innate courtesy of our people who, 
though they do not understand a word of what is said, 
do not mob us, as they well might do. If there is any doubt 
in your minds about this, I can demonstrate to you by a 
show of hands how few — even from among the students — 
have followed the proceedings here. 


Give Hindi the Pride of Place 


I cannot help saying a word about the sight that greets 
you as you enter the great portals of the University. Thanks 
to the money that Malaviyaji can get for the asking, the 
gate is in consonance with the splendour of the edifices here. 
But what did I find on the top of the gate? — the bulk 
of the space (three-fourths) taken up by the words BANARAS 
HINDU UNIVERSITY in English, and the fourth given 


Kanarese — fi 
i : p are full 
of Sanskrit words, and, if there was just a little fervour and 


love of the country in us, we should not hésitate to decide 
to write all the Sanskrit-derived languages as also the 
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Southern group in the Devanagari script. These languages 
have not only a fairly common vocabulary, there is also 
a striking resemblance in the scripts. If our minds were 
not fagged, we would easily know half a dozen Indian 
languages. Then there is Urdu which should not be diffi- 
cult to learn, if only our Urdu scholars did not make it a 
matter of pride to pack it with Persian and Arabic words, 
as the pandits pack Hindi with Sanskrit words. 


A Distinctive Feature Suggested 


One more thought I should like to leave with you. 
Every university is supposed to have its tradition, its distin- 
ctive feature — Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, have 
theirs. But I am afraid our universities are the blotting- 
sheets of the West. We have borrowed the superficial fea- 
tures of the Western universities, and flattered ourselves 
that we have founded living universities here. Do they 
reflect or respond to the needs of the masses? Now I am 
told that a special feature of your University is that Engineer- 
ing and Technology are taught here as nowhere else. 
I should not consider this a distinguishing feature. Let me 
suggest one to you. Have you been able to attract to your 
University youths from Aligarh? Have you been able to 
identify yourselves with them? That, I think, should be 
your special work, the special contribution of your Univer- 
sity. Money has come in, and more will come in if God 
keeps Malaviyaji in our midst for a few more years. But 
no amount of money will achieve the miracle I want — 
I mean a heart-unity between Hindus and Muslims. I would 

Mussalmans to come here, and 


like you to go out to invite 

not to mind if they reject your advances. You are the repre- 

sentatives of a great civilization which according to Loka- 

manya Tilak is 10,000 years old and according to later 

scholars even older. The special contribution of that civili- 
end the world, to turn so-called foes into 


zation is to befri z 
friends. Our civilization has absorbed, like the holy Ganga, 


many streams from outside, and it is my prayer that the 
Hindu University which is endeavouring to represent 
Hindu culture and Hindu civilization may invite and absorb 
all that is best in other cultures and be a model to all of 
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communal unity and harmony. That should be its distinctive 
feature. English will not help you to evolve this. It is our 
own ancient learning that will teach you this — our scrip- 
tures learnt and understood in the Proper spirit. 

(From Hindi) 

Harijan, 1-2-42 


35 
THE PLACE OF ENGLISH 


Q. Do you know that you are reported to have said 
at Banaras that it is sinful for any Indian ever to study or 
speak in English and you are charged with insincerity in 
that you make such liberal use of the hated language when 
it suits you? 

A, The report is wholly untrue. But once an untruth 
gets a start it is most difficult 
about me have had such a star: 


t be known that I 
sh language and the English. But 


ngy 
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class. Through them I would spread through the Indian 
languages the knowledge they have gained from the West. 
But I would not burden India’s children and sap their 
youthful energy by expecting the expansion of their brains 
through the medium of a foreign language. I do hold it 
to be a sin on the part of those who are responsible for 
producing the unnatural condition under which we are 
being educated. Such a thing is unknown in any other part 
of the world. Being too near the scene of the wreck we 


_ are unaware of the damage the nation has suffered by 


it. I can see the enormity of the damage because of my 
daily and close contact with the dumb and suppressed 
millions. 

Harijan, 1-2-42 


36 
HINDUSTANI 


The Congress has not carried out this resolution* to 
any appreciable extent. It is a sad reflection. The fault is 
Congressmen’s. They will not take the trouble of learning 
Hindustani. Their effort for learning languages 1s evidently 
exhausted with the performance of the impossible task of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English language equal to a 
learned Englishman’s. The result is tragic. It has meant 
impoverishment of the provincial languages and displace- 
ment of the all-India language described by the Congress 
as Hindustani. It has also meant a break between the mil- 
lions and the English-educated few who happen to be the 
natural leaders for the simple reason that they are the 
only educated class. There is no education worth the name 
apart from the schools established by the Government. 
The Congress has to perform the Herculean task of dis- 
placing the English language with Hindustani. With the 
passing of the resolution it should have created a bureau 
for fulfilling the purpose as it might do even now. But if 


eee : d 
¥ The resolution of the Congress on Hindustani, see chapter 18, 


part I. 


N. L.-7 
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it does not, individual Congressmen and those who are 
interested in evolving an all-India language should do so. 

But what is Hindustani? There is no such language 
apart from Urdu and Hindi. Urdu has sometimes been 
called Hindustani. Did the Congress mean Urdu in the 
article quoted? Did it exclude the more extensively known 
Hindi? Such a meaning would be absurd. It evidently 
meant, and could only mean, a scientific blend of Hindi 


stani body attempting 
today threaten to run away from each other. 


The noble task can be performed by the Hindi Sahitya 


u e-taraqqi-e-Urdu. I have been 
connected with the former since 1917 
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unitary action independent of the other party. That associa- 
tion which will adopt my plan will enrich the language 
it stands for, and will ultimately be responsible for produc- 
ing a blend which will serve the whole nation. 

It is unfortunate that the Hindi-Urdu question has 
assumed a communal shape. It is possible for either party 
to undo the mischief by recognizing the other and incorpo- 
rating the acceptable part in a generous spirit, A language 
that borrows unstintingly from the others without harming 
its special characteristic will be enriched, even as the Eng- 
lish language has become enriched by free borrowings. 


Harijan, 1-2-42 


37 
HINDI+URDU=HINDUSTANI 


The following letter was written on the 29th ult.- and 
sent to me by its writer by registered post. It was received 
at Sevagram on the 31st ult. 

“I was very much impressed by your convocation address 
at the Banaras University. Specially your remarks about making 
Hindustani the medium of instruction in our educational institu- 
tions were very apt on the occasion. But do you really believe 
that there exists in our country any such language as Hindustani? 
As a matter of fact there is no such language, and I am afraid that 
at Banaras you advocated the cause of Hindi and not of Hindu- 
stani, and that is the way with all the Congressmen. I wonder 
why you openly don’t say what you really mean. Say, you want 
Hindi. Why call it Hindustani, or still worse Hindi-Hindustani, 
by which name you wanted to call it some years back and which 
nobody ever used? 

“Mahatmaji, you say you have no antipathy towards Urdu; 
still you openly called it the language of Mussalmans, which is 
written in the Quranic script. You even said that the Mussalmans 
may take care of it, if they so please. And on the other hand, you 
several times presided over the annual sessions of Hindi Sabhas 
and advocated the cause of Hindi and collected lakhs of rupees 
for it. Have you ever presided over any meeting held for the 
propagation of Urdu, or would you agree to preside over one now, 
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and have you ever collected a pie for the advancement of Urdu? 

“I have heard Congressmen saying, ad nauseam, that Muslim 
writers should avoid Persian words and Hindu writers should 
avoid Sanskrit words, and the resultant language will be 
Hindustani. 

“Mahatmaji, you are yourself a very good writer. You must 
‘know that practised writers who have developed a style will 
never be able to avoid Persian or Sanskrit words, if they are part 
of the language in which they are writing and of which these 
writers are regarded stylists; so this advice of yours is absolutely 
impracticable. 

“But there is a way out. Make both Urdu and Hindi compul- 
sory at least in one province, say U.P., up to the High School 
standard. By this means, the province in which both the lang- 
uages are compulsorily taught will have one common language | 
within, say, about fifty years. The language which naturally 
belongs to us will remain with us, and the other one which we 
are artificially thrusting upon ourselves will drop out from our 
lives. It is obvious that when we shall learn both the languages 
we shall perforce make that one the vehicle of our thoughts which 
is more developed, more beautiful, more attractive, more concise, 
and more expressive. Apart from making the path of vernaculari- 
zation smooth and easy, this proposal will help a great deal in 
bridging the wide gulf between the social life of Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. We shall be able to know and sympathize with each other’s 
ideals and beliefs through each other’s literature. It is just possible 
that a new language may evolve out of the mixture of both Hindi 
and Urdu; then it may be called Hindustani. 
language when it comes out of the knowled, 

“Mahatmaji, if you sincerel: 


It will be a natural 
ge of both. 

y wish that our country should 
have one common language, I am sure that you will accept this 
Proposal and will recommend it to the country. But I am sure 
you will do no such thing. Because 
the cause of Hindi and are doi 


be knowing that, if both Hindi and 
Urdu are made compulsory, 
because Urdu is more chaste, more civilized, more expressive, and 
to both the languages. If yo 


language of the country, you may confidently hope that it will 
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push off Urdu. There is no use taking- shelter under the excuse 
that you have no power to make both the languages compulsory, 
as you wrote to me last year. If you only care to recommend the 
proposal to the country, it will have its effect.” 

The writer has signed the letter, but as it is marked 
personal I refrain from giving his name. In any case the 
name does not matter. What the writer says is, I know, the 
belief held by many Muslims. My repudiation has not un- 
done the mischief. 

But my article, which was written on the 23rd ult. 
and has appeared in the Harijan of the Ist inst., should 
soothe the writer so far as I am concerned. 4 

I entirely agree with my correspondent that all who 
want one all-India speech should today learn both the 
forms — Hindi and Urdu. Those who do will ultimately 
language. That form which is more po- 
d by the masses whether Hindu 
or Muslim will surely be the all-India speech, But if my 
proposal finds general acceptance, the language question 
will cease to be a political issue or a bone of contention. 

I do not subscribe to the correspondent’s statement 
that Urdu is ‘‘more developed, more beautiful, more attrac- 
tive, more concise, and more expressive”. No language is 
intrinsically all that the correspondent says. A language 
becomes what its speakers and writers make it. English 
had no merit apart from what Englishmen made it. In other 
words, a language is a human creation and takes the colour 
of its creators. Every language is capable of infinite expan- 
sion, Modern Bengali is what Bankim and Ravindranath 
have made it. If, therefore, it is true that Urdu is more every- 
thing than Hindi, it is because its creators are abler than 
those of Hindi. I can give no opinion, for I have not studied 
either as a linguist. I know just enough of both for my public 
work. 

But is Urdu a language distinct from Hindi as, say, 
Bengali is from Marathi? Is not Urdu a direct descendant 
of Hindi, written in the Persian character with a tendency 
to borrow new words from Persian and Arabic rather 
than Sanskrit? If there was no estrangement between the 
two communities, such a phenomenon would have been 


give us a common 
pular and more understoo 
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welcomed. And when the animosities have died out, as they 
will one day, our descendants will laugh at our quarrels 
and will be proud of the common Hindustani speech which 
will be a mixture of words indifferently borrowed from 
many languages according to the tastes and equipment of 
its multitude of writers and speakers. 


cation between the educated classes resulting in a gulf 
being created between them and the masses. The tragedy 
can be prevented only if the common speech spoken by 
the largest number of India’s inhabitants is adopted as 


quarrel. 


My correspondent quarrels with my connection with 


my instigation that it wis 
and generously, adopted the definition of 
Urdu. He asks whether I ever jo 
I have never been Seriously asked 


e Hindi speech 


written in Devanagari 
k came my way. 
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But now, as I have already hinted in my article of the 
Ist inst. already referred to, I would like to form an associa- 
tion advocating the learning of both forms of speech and 
both the scripts by its members and carrying on propa- 
ganda to that end in the hope finally of a natural fusion 
of the two becoming a common inter-provincial speech 
called Hindustani. Then the equation would be not Hindu- 
stani=Hindi+Urdu, but Hindustani=Hindi=Urdu. 

Harijan, 8-2-'42 


38 
LEARN HINDUSTANI 
I 
Charity begins at home. As I was speaking to Jamana- 
lalji’s friends on the necessity of their learning Urdu if 
they believed in Rashtrabhasha as recommended by the 
Congress, I thought of the good English proverb, and I 
began the charity of spreading the knowledge of Urdu in 
Sevagram. The result was a quick and good response. A 
class commenced on last Wednesday, i. e. 25th February. 
Practically all, young and old, women and men, joined the 
class. The teacher captured their imagination. They learnt 
the primary letters in two sittings of thirty minutes each. 
By the time this is in print they should haye learnt the 
forms for joining the letters. They will have learnt the — 
alphabet in practically three hours. I know a friend who 
mastered it in four hours at a single sitting. The difficulty 
of reading Urdu is undoubtedly there. That can only be 
overcome by practice. Given che will, the way is easy. And 
love of the Country should surely be sufficient spur to the 
will. 
Harijan, 8-3-42 
II 


Q, Will you tell me what I should do? You should 


know that I believe in the Wardha resolution. 
A. That is to say, you believe that, if the Congress 


demand is satisfied, you will take your full share in the 
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war effort. But whatever happens the Wardha resolution 
on the constructive programme invites you to contribute 
your full quota to the fourteen-fold constructive programme. 
Therefore, and even apart from it, I suggest your learning 
Hindustani so as to be able to establish contact with the 
masses. And Hindustani, as I have shown, means today 
Hindi and Urdu till a chemical compound is formed of 
the two. You may not quarrel with this labour of love. 
Your earnestness will make everything easy. You- know 
some Hindi. You should make considerable advance in it. 
The Persian script is very easy to learn, There are very 
few fundamental signs to represent thirty-seven letters. No 
doubt the joining of the letters causes some difficulty, but 
learning of the alphabet including the joining is a matter 
of a week at the most, if you give one hour every day. Then 
it is a question of daily practice for half an hour, and you 
will have a workable knowledge of Urdu in six months. 
Surely it is a fascinating study to compare the two scripts 
and the two styles for the same speech, All this would be 
true, if you have love of the country and its people. If our 
minds were not fatigued by the effort to master the diffi- 
cult English language, we should find it a light labour, 
or rather recreation, to study provincial languages. 

But the learning of Hindustani in its double form is 
but the beginning of the constructive programme, You 
have also to spin regularly, if you are to identify yourself 
with the poorest in the land, and then add to this the many 
things in the Programme whose complete fulfilment is 


Complete Independence in the truest sense of the word. 
Harijan, 1-3-'42 1 


39 


TEN QUESTIONS REGARDING THE NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


Q. The Persian script did not originate in India. It 

came during the Moghul period just as the Roman script 
did with the advent of the British. But you do not advocate 
the Roman script for the national language. Why then the 
Persian ? 
_ _A. If the Roman script had made a home for itself 
in India in the same way as the Persian, I would agree 
with you. But the knowledge of the former is confined to a 
mere handful of English-knowing persons, while crores of 
Hindus and Muslims are conversant with the latter. You 
should try to find out the exact number of persons knowing 
the Roman and Persian scripts respectively. 

Q. If you advocate the learning of Urdu for the sake 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, then please remember that a large 
number of Mussalmans in India do not know Urdu. They 
are conversant only with their own provincial languages. 
These people would far more easily understand a national 
language comprising of words familiar to the provincial 
languages. The Northern Indian languages are all derived 
from Sanskrit and therefore resemble each other a good 
deal. Sanskrit words have even crept to a large extent into 
the Southern languages. Then why advocate for these 
people the learning of an unfamiliar Urdu tongue full of 
Arabic and Persian words? 

A. There is force in your argument. But I would 
like you to delve a little deeper into the question. I admit 
that in asking people to learn the Persian script I have at 
the back of my mind a contribution to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. There has been a long-standing conflict between the 
Hindi and Urdu tongues as between the two scripts. To- 
day it has assumed a virulent form. In 1935, in Indore, the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, while defining Hindi, gave a 
definite place to the Persian script. In 1925 the Congress 
gave the national language the name of Hindustani. Both 
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the scripts were made permissible. Thus Hindi plus Urdu 
was recognized as the national language. The question of 
Hindu-Muslim unity was definitely in the forefront in all 
these decisions. I have not raised this issue today. I have 
only given it a concrete form. It is a logical outcome of 
events. If we want to develop the national language to 
the fullest extent, it behoves us to give the two scripts an 
equal status. In the end whichever is appreciated more by 
the people will be the more wide-spread. 

The provincial languages are closely allied to Sanskrit, 
and it is true that lakhs of Muslims are conversant only 
with their provincial languages, and that Hindi and the 
Devanagari script will, therefore, be easier for them to 
learn than Urdu and the Persian characters. My scheme 
will not interfere with this. In fact the people will benefit 
more than ever by learning the Persian script. Your trouble 
arises because you look upon this as a burden. Whether 


he outlook of the learn- 


learn the Persian script or the Devanagari as the case may 
be. 


really embodied in the prece- 
and others will have to learn 


> really more for speech 
pt is, therefore, not so essen- 
secondary importance. Moreover 


than literary Purposes. Its scri 
tial or is, at any rate, of 
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language through the mother tongue. Given the keenness 
to learn it, all systems will be employed. 

Q. If it is not possible to make real contacts with 
the non-Hindi-knowing provinces until some of us have 
learnt the national language, why not limit the acquiring 
of this knowledge to workers only? Why make it obliga- 
tory for the whole of India? 

A. The question of everyone learning Hindustani 
does not arise. Indeed everyone will never do so. The neces- 
sity is for those who have to travel and those who want 
to serve. The latter’s ability for service will be greatly in- 
creased by a knowledge of both languages and scripts. 
If you agree, your opposition and suspicion should subside. 

Q. Today the national language is written in both 
scripts. Whoever wants to learn can choose the one he pre- 
fers. Why the insistence on both? 

A. In spite of my so-called insistence, only those will 
learn it who find real gain in so doing. In my eyes he who 
knows only one of the languages and one script will be 
half-equipped. If he desires a full certificate from me, he 
must be conversant with both. I am sure you will have no 
objection to the desirability of there being many such per- 
sons in the country. And unless this number goes on in- 
creasing there will never be a proper blending of Hindi 
and Urdu. The Congress ideal of Hindustani will never be 
fulfilled, That Hindus and Mussalmans in the Hindi-know- 
ing provinces should have a common speech is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Many of us cling to this 
hope, and some day it will certainly come to pass. 

Q. Will it not be a terrible burden and a futile endea- 
vour for people of the non-Hindi-speaking provinces to 
learn the national language through both scripts at the 
same time? To learn first one and then the other would 


surely be simple. 
A. The answer to t 


ence. He who does not know eit 
both at the same time. He will master one before commenc- 


ing on the other. So far as the vocabulary is concerned the 
words used in the text-books in the early stages will more 
or less be the same. I look upon my scheme as a most 


his will best. come from experi- 
her script will not learn 
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important and useful experiment. If it is properly worked, 
it will be found to have energized the nation and made 
a big contribution towards giving practical shape to the 
Congress resolution. I hope lakhs of patriotic men and 
women will take to it. i 

Q. Certain changes must inevitably take place in 
any language, as for example, the ingress of foreign words 
which become part of the language and cannot be evicted. 
But Devanagari has been the traditional script all through 
the ages. During the period of the Moghul dynasty the 
Persian script came in. But Gujarati, Marathi, etc., while 
assimilating Persian, Arabic and English words, have not 
abandoned the script. Why should the Devanagari script 
then not be maintained? 

A. There is no question of giving up anything that 
is ours by tradition. It is a question of adding to or improv- 
ing what already exists. If I know Sanskrit, what harm if 
I learn Arabic too, or vice versa? The result will probably 
be an enrichment of my knowledge of either language. 
And my contacts with the Arabs or Hindus, as the case 
may be, will increase. Surely there can be no opposition to 
the acquiring of right knowledge in any sphere. 

Q. From the point of view of easy mastery over the 
pronunciation of the national language, is not the Deva- 
nagari script the best? The Persian script is surely defective. 
for the purpose. 

A. You are right, but your opposition to the Persian 
script has no place here. Devanagari is not to be displaced. 
It is a question of adding to the existing knowledge. 

Q. Where is the need for a national language? Will 


d an international language 


me. English no doubt is 
an it ever be our national 
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of a mere handful — say, a lakh at the most. If India is a 
nation, it must have a national language. English will 
appropriately remain the international language with the 
Roman script. But the latter can never be the script of the 
national language. 

Harijan, 26-4-42 


40 
INGENIOUS METHOD 


Q. Your advocacy of the learning of Urdu as part 
of the national language which you have called Hindustani 
is all very well. What do you say to the propaganda that is 
being carried on in the Nizam’s Dominions on behalf of 
Urdu? Here is the first question in a Telugu examination 
paper: 
“Tf for the purposes of Federation a common language for 

India is indispensable and the case of Hindustani is strong enough, 
then it seems to me that as far as this University is concerned it 
should immediately make Urdu its medium of instruction espe- 
cially when it happens to be the mother tongue of this province. 
Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and 
argue in a circle. It will remain poor as long as the universities 
make no use of it in teaching all branches of knowledge.” 

Remember that Telugu and not Urdu is the mother 
tongue of the majority of the people in this part of the 
country. What do you say to the ingenious method adopted 
of carrying on pro-Urdu propaganda through examination 
papers? 

A. I admit that the method adopted is both ingenious 
and strange. An examination paper is hardly a vehicle for 
propaganda on a question on which sharp division of opi- 
nion prevails. I agree that Urdu is not the mother tongue 
of the people of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. What 
proportion of the population knows Telugu I do not know. 
My notion of an all-India speech does not involve the dis- 
placement of the great provincial languages, but its know- 
ledge is meant to be an addition to that of the provincial 
speech. Nor do I expect that the millions will ever learn 
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the all-India speech. It will be learnt by the politically- 
minded and by those who have inter-provincial connec- 
tions. Indeed a correspondent suggests that in the place of 
an all-India speech I should advocate the learning of the 
languages of neighbouring provinces. Thus he says: “It 
is far more useful for the Assamese to know Bengali than 
Hindi or Urdu and now according to you Hindi and Urdu.” 
If we had not the intolerable burden of learning English 
not merely as a second language but as a language through 
which all higher instruction” is imparted to us, we should 
find it child’s play to learn our neighbours’ speech and 
certainly learn the all-India speech for all-India contacts. 
In my opinion a boy or girl lacks culture and accomplish- 
ment, if he or she does not know half a dozen languages of 
India. It is a sure sign of brain fag on the 
knowing Indians when they tremble at t 
of learning a language other than Englis 


are English-knowing Indians. I have fo 
about. the Ashram inmates learning Ur 
Hindi. And I know that in South Africa t 


d they had a work- 
old them that they 
r they knew intui- 
Of course they were 


ing knowledge of Hindi. No one had ti 
should learn Hindi. Somehow or othe 
tively that they should know Hindi. 
no scholars, but for i 
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HINDUSTANI PRACHAR SABHA 


I 

2 The Hindustani Prachar Sabha of which I made men- 
tion in the Harijansevak will soon be taking concrete shape. 
Its draft constitution has been circulated to some friends 
for their opinion and will be placed before the people with- 
in a few days. Some seem to think that this Sabha will be 
opposed to the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. When I have 
been associated with the Sammelan since 1918 how can 
I deliberately oppose it? Moreover, there should be strong 
reasons if I were to oppose it. There is nothing of the kind. 
Of course, it is true that I go a step further than some of 
the members of the Sammelan. The latter, however, think 
that I am going backward. Time alone can decide between 
us. 

To make it clear that there was no trace of antagonism 
in my mind against the Sammelan I corresponded with 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandon. As a result the standing 
committee of the Sammelan has passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan from its inception has held 
Hindi as the national language and continues to do so. It consi- 
ders Urdu to be that form of Hindi which draws preponderantly 
on Arabic and Persian for its vocabulary. The Sammelan has for 
its objective the propagation of Hindi. It is not opposed to Urdu. 

“In the opinion of this Committee members of the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha proposed to be set up by Mahatma Gandhi 
may remain members of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and its 
subordinate bodies. But from the practical point of view the right 
thing would be for office-bearers of the Rashtrabhasha Prachar 
Samiti not to be at the same time office-bearers of the Hindustani 


Prachar Sabha.” 

I could not expect anything 
held and still hold that if the office 
same there would have been no que 
arising between the two bodies. In the 
ment there is some possibility of conflict. 
remain fair and just to each other, con 
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more generous. I have 
-bearers could be the 
stion of any conflict 
present arrange- 
But if both sides 
flict would be 
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impossible. With the success of the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha the question of national language will be freed from 
politics. In fact it should never have been allowed to get 
mixed up with politics. 

(From Hindi) 

Harijansevak, 26-4-42 


II 


[The following statement was published on 2-5-1942 under the 
signatures of Gandhiji, Shri Rajendra Prasad and others.] 


It has been discovered in the course of the work for 
the propagation of Rashtrabhasha that the language which 
the Congress has termed ‘Hindustani’ is a simple mixture 
of Hindi and Urdu. This is the language which is spoken 
and understood in North India and also understood and 
used in other parts of India. Hindi and Urdu which are 
the literary forms of this basic speech are drifting apart 
from each other. There is a clear need for the two forms 
to be brought closer to each other and to disseminate the 
knowledge of this Hindustani as the Rashtrabhasha in 
those parts of the country where other languages are in 
use. We, therefore, propose to create a body which will 
propagate easy Hindi and easy Urdu side by side and 
everyone of whose members will be required to know both 
these forms and their respective scripts, and be able to use 
them when necessary. For one thing, this will result in an 


ay on 2-5-1942 an associa- 
ustani Prachar Sabha’, 
III 
[The Constitution of this A: 
about its object and functions.] 


3. Object: To work for the 
Rashtrabhasha, Hindustani, 


dium of contact and interco 
vinces with different provin: 


ssociation has the following articles 


dissemination of the 
which may serve as the me- 
urse between the various pro- 
cial languages, and which may 
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come to be used throughout India for social, political 
administrative and such other purposes of the nation. 
Note: Hindustani is the language which is spoken 
and understood and used for common purposes by Hindus 
and Muslims both in cities and villages in North India and 
which is written and read both in the Nagari and Persian 
scripts and whose literary forms are today known as Hindi 
and Urdu. 
4, The Functions of the Sabha: The Sabha will 
undertake the following activities to achieve its object: 
i. To prepare a standard Hindustani dictionary. To 
prepare a Hindustani grammar and such other 
reference books for the use of the various pro- 


vinces. 
To prepare text-books in Hindustani for use in 


schools. 

iii, To publish books in simple Hindustani. 

iv. To conduct examinations in Hindustani at diffe- 
rent places and to recognize and help such other 


examining bodies. 

v. To prepare a dictionary © 
terms in Hindustani. 

vi. To try to get provincial governments, district 
boards, local boards and national education insti- 
tutions to adopt Hindustani as a compulsory 
subject of teaching. 

vii. For the above and similar purposes to start bran- 
ches of the Sabha, form committees, raise funds, 
help writers and publishers in Hindustani, con- 
duct schools, libraries, reading rooms, teachers’ 
training schools, night schools and similar other 
institutions. 

viii. To bring into its administrative control or to affi- 
liate those institutions which can help or share 
in this work of the Sabha. 

ix. To adopt all other ways and means for the fur- 
therance of the objects of the Sabha. 

Note: No member of the Sabha in the capacity of a 
member will use for his own benefit the funds and proper- 


ties of the Sabha. 


f technical and scientific 


N. L.-8 
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IV 


The Hindustani Prachar Sabha has started doing its 
work with great enthusiasm. This Sabha is an association 
of workers who have faith in the message and the mission 
of the Sabha. The message of the Sabha is that the national 
language of India is not English but Hindustani,. that is, 
Hindi+Urdu. The Congress resolution relating to Hindu- 


what we say we should use in our conversations and speeches 
a mixture of Hindi and Urdu as is done by Malaviyaji 


d using such a 
re necessary for 
using both forms 
themselves easily 
ndustani. For the 
y good knowledge 
Cquaint themselves with both 


with Maulana Abdul Haq Saheb, 
of Anjuman-e-taraqqi-e-Urdu for he 
executive body of the Sabha has de 
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examination in Urdu on the 22nd November, 1942. The 
syllabus prescribed for the examination and other particu- 
lars will be published as soon as possible. Those intending 
to appear in this examination will please send in their 
names to Acharya Shrimannarayan Agarwal, Secretary, 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha Karyalaya, Wardha. I hope 
that all those who have passed the Hindi Sahitya Samme- 
lan examinations will enthusiastically appear for this Urdu 
examination too. Of course, I say the same to those who 
do not know Hindi. Learning of any new language at any 
time is conducive to mental development and what is more 
it brings us in closer contact with the people speaking 
that language. What a great gain therefore would it be 
for those who know Urdu to learn Hindi! If living Hindu- 
stani is ever to be born, it will be only when Hindi and 
Urdu voluntarily come together and merge in each other 
to form one whole. This is not possible until there are a 
large number of people who have acquired equal mastery 
over both these languages. 
(From Hindi) 
Harijansevak, 9-8-"42 


42 
HINDUSTANI IN GUJARAT 
[From a letter to Gujarat workers. ] 

Hitherto the work of spreading Hindustani in Gujarat 
is being conducted by: Bhai Amritlal -Nanavati in consulta- 
tion with me and in accordance with the scheme prepared 
by Kakasaheb, while that of spreading ‘Hindi is being done 
by the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti set up for the pur- 
pose by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. I consider both to 
be serving the cause of the spread of the national language. 
As for the Hindustani Prachar Sabha I may be regarded 
as its founder. The resolution regarding Hindustani was 
passed by the Kanpur Congress in 1925 but no steps were 
taken to implement it. That was why the Hindustani Pra- 
char Sabha was founded at Wardha on 2nd, May 1942 
with the object of spreading Hindustani. The Sabha has 


defined Hindustani as follows: 
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“Hindustani is the language which is spoken, understood and 
used by both Hindus and Muslims in cities and villages in North 
India, and which is written and read in both the Nagari -and 
Persian scripts, and whose literary forms are recognized today as 
Hindi and Urdu.” 

But before the Sabha could organize its work, the 
Government put most of us in prison in connection with 
the August Resolution of the Congress. Among such were 
also those who had played the chief part in founding the 
Sabha. Shri Nanavati however remained out to start the 
work of the Sabha. He has done good service to the country 
by taking up this work in his hands. 

Hindi and Urdu are the two literary forms of the same 
national language. These two forms are, at present, going 
apart from each other. From the point of view of Rashtra- 
bhasha Hindustani, it is necessary to bring them together. 
Without the knowledge of them both and their scripts, this 
is impossible to achieve. 

The venom of Hindu-Muslim differences has entered 
the sphere of language as well. I have had a passion for 
Hindu-Muslim unity ever since my childhood. In order to 
eliminate this poison of disunity in the domain of langu- 
age, it is necessary to learn both the forms and the scripts. 

Happy Fusion 

If the Congress desires to conduct its work without 
English — and this must be done — it is the duty of every 
Congressman to learn both the forms and scripts. This 
will result in a happy fusion of Hindi and Urdu and the 
language that will thus naturally evolve will be Hindustani. 

It is asked whether both Hindus and Muslims should 
concentrate on learning the two forms and scripts or only 
one of the two communities is expected to learn them. A 
misunderstanding lurks behind this question. Whoever 
makes progress in the knowledge of the two languages will 
stand to gain and those who do not will be losers. Moreover, 
those who want national unity will take special pains to 
know both the forms and scripts. 

It should also be remembered that in provinces like 
the Punjab, Hindus, Muslims and everyone else know only 
Urdu. To know at least this much is the duty of every 
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patriot. In a vast country like India the more languages 
we strive to learn, the better equipped shall we be for 
national service. 


Irrelevant Question 


Should both the scripts and forms be learnt only by 
national workers and Congressmen or by all? My answer 
to this question is that all Indians should become Con- 
gressmen, and thus everybody should learn both the forms 
and scripts. In fact, the question is superfluous, because 
only a very limited number of men and women have so far 
developed the desire to learn the national language. We 
cannot go into raptures over the fact that a few thousands 
or a few lakhs of people appear at the Rashtrabhasha 
examinations. Even the number of persons in the non-Hindi 
and non-Urdu areas who desire to learn only Hindi or Urdu 
is not as large as one would wish. 


Welcoming Third Sister 


Is it not enough that those who desire to learn Urdu 
should do so through the Anjuman and those who desire 
to learn Hindi should do so through the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan? Not at all. It was precisely because of this that 
the Congress passed the resolution on Hindustani and the 
need of establishing the Hindustani Prachar Sabha was felt. 
The scopes of both the institutions (the Sammelan and the 
Anjuman) are restricted and, from my point of view, narrow. 
It is my cherished desire that both these sister institutions 
should co-operate with each other. When that auspicious 
k of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha 


day dawns, the wor _Prachar 
can be deemed to be over. So long as this situation does 
not arise, the Hindustani Prachar Sabha should continue 


to perform its duty. I do hope that these two sister asso- 
ciations will not only tolerate but also welcome this third 
sister institution which seeks to establish unity between 
them. 

Many of those who are doing Hindi Prachar or Hindu- 
stani Prachar work in Gujarat are my co-workers. Some 
of them want guidance from me. I have indicated my con- 
viction in this statement. If those who are working for the 
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Wardha Committee of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan like 
my ideas regarding Hindustani and agree with them, tey 
may take up this work also. To students who want to ere 
only Hindi and the Devanagari script let them gla y 
teach these only and prepare them for the Sammelan exami- 
nations. But as far as they themselves are concerned they 
should carry on propaganda for the spread of both the 
forms and scripts and prepare as many students as possible 
for the work. In so far as language is closely connected with 
the welfare of the country, I regard the propaganda of 
Hindustani as very necessary. But there should be no jeal- 
ousy between the two kinds of work. 

Then the question arises as to what should be done 
by those who have so far learnt, or may in future learn, 
only Hindi or only Urdu. Such persons should also learn 
the other form and script and sit for the Hindustani exa- 
minations which are to be conducted in both the scripts. 
Those who have already learnt one form and script will 
find it very easy to answer the question papers. 

Sevagram, 27-11-44 
Bombay Chronicle, 12-1-?45 


43 
ALL-INDIA HINDUSTANI PRACHAR GONFERENCE 
I 


[Following is the text of Gandhiji’s first speech at the Hindustani 


Prachar Sabha Conference held at Wardha on the 26th and 27th 
February, 1945,] 


Brothers and Sisters, 


I am happy to see all of you assembled here at the 
invitation of Principal Shrimannarayan Agarwal. Dr. Abdul 
Haq was to have arrived here today, but it is expected 
that he will certainly be here tomorrow. I want to get 
his help for the Hindustani Prachar Sabha. Shri Tandonji 
was to be in our midst today, and I was happy that he was 
coming. Shrimannarayanji had also wired to him. But I 
am sorry that he will be unable to come owing to ill health. 
Let us hope that he will soon recover from his illness. 
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b The task confronting you is, in a way, small and yet 
in another sense big. It is small because it requires very 
little effort, but the consequences with which it is charged 
are tremendous. 

Dr. Tarachand tells us that what we today call by 
various names was really a common language spoken in 
the North by both Hindus and Mussalmans. It is a painful 
fact that a people that constituted an integral whole at one 
time have become divided into two camps. Their language 
too is becoming different, if it has not already become so — 
Hindi and Urdu. 

As a result of the efforts of Shri Tandon the Congress 
at Kanpur adopted the definition of Hindustani as the 
language which is spoken by both communities, whether 
Hindus or Mussalmans, and written in either Nagari or 
Urdu script, but the Congress could do little to implement 
the resolution. 

In 1942 the Hindustani Prachar Sabha took up this 
work at the instance of the late Shri Jamanalal Bajaj, but 
he passed away soon after. In 1942 I along with other 
Congress leaders was arrested; I was released later on 
medical grounds. Even during my illness I followed the pro- 
gress of the work that was being done by Shri Nanavati 
to propagate Hindustani. It gave me joy to find that it held 
out prospects of success. I see no reason why what was at 
one time the common language of both Hindus and 

. Mussalmans should not again become our lingua franca. 

In Northern India those from whom we Hindus and 


Mussalmans are descended spoke and wrote a common 


language. It should require far less labour to revive that 


old common language than to create two different langu- 
ages, Urdu and Hindi. Village folk in Northern India, 
whether Hindus or Mussalmans, even today speak the 
same tongue and some even write the same language. It 
is for you to decide as to what should be done to bring our 
labours to a successful completion. The function of the 


Hindustani Prachar Sabha is to implement your decisions. 


(From Hindi) 
Bombay Ghronicle, 1-3-45 
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I 


[Speech delivered at the beginning of the work of the Conference 
on the second day — 27-2-’45.] 


I am sorry I am not able to give you as much time 
as I would like to. Please excuse. me for it. I observe silence 
throughout the day. Not that it cannot be broken. But I 
want to live as long as I can and to do my work well. So 
I observe silence. If I begin spending my energy without 
restraint, I shall be finished in a month, But my Satyagraha 
and Non-violence do not teach this, Should need arise I 
canoffer up my life with both hands, But I can be a miser 
too. These days I am behaving like a miser. 


Let me first tell you what is Hindustani Prachar. The 
object of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha is that more and 


i 7 À - But we want to think 
in English and acquire all our knowledge through English 
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and this takes time. We waste fourteen precious years of 
our lives on English, yet we fail to master it. If today we 
ask an English-knowing man to explain his ideas in Hindu- 
stani, he is unable to do so. This is because he has learnt 
it through English. How can he then teach Indian boys? 
Such is the tragedy of our education. It has also produced 
indolence in us. 

There is no reason whatsoever why anybody should be 
afraid of learning the two scripts. One might even learn 
eight or ten good scripts if one likes them and finds them 
useful. I would say that we should all learn at least one 
South Indian script in addition. The South has four langua- 
ges and do not be startled by what I say. 

You live in India. And you want to serve Indians. 
Then why be afraid of the effort to learn two scripts. After 
all you have to learn only one language. It is our misfortune 
that we have to accept two scripts. But I will willingly 
learn all the Indian languages. If one has the will, the 
labour appears but small. You may be few in numbers 
today. But all of you should learn at least two scripts. I 
will not go into how great its result will be. 

I am full of dread when I hear the high sounding words 
which some Urdu speakers use at times, though I remain 
with them a great deal. Why so? I have found a solution 
to that question and placed it before you. 


(From Hindi) 
Ill 


[The third and concluding speech at the Hindustani Conference.] 
I could not ask Tarachandji to close earlier because I 
myself became engrossed in listening to him. He said things 
which he might well have said before a gathering of scholars. 
We are not scholars but like everyone else I also was listen- 
ing to him with interest. Moreover he did not repeat him- 


self, so I did not interrupt him. 

I have followed what Shri Anand Kausalyayan has 
said. He has put forward his views rather hesitatingly. 
He has suggested on behalf of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
that if possible there should not be any insistence on 
learning both the scripts. I am still in the Hindi Sahitya 
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Sammelan. I did not go there of my own accord. Jamanalalji 
used to drag me to wherever he went. He took me to Indore. 
There I gave a new idea to the Sammelan which they ac- 
cepted. I told them, “Hindi is the language which both 
Hindus and Muslims speak and which people write in both 
scripts.” This resolution of mine was accepted by them. I 
had it included in the Constitution —in the rules and regu- 
lations of the Sammelan. That subsequently this was changed 
is a different matter. If therefore I now decide to leave 
the Sammelan it is not a matter for regret. 

Some of us try to unite Hindi and Urdu. Some ask, 
“Why is this necessary ?” 
say ‘yes’ to every pro 
hypocrisy. Therefore 
but tell me just what you really think. 

I do not want ei 
get destroyed. I onl 
graha believes in 
hand without wait 


z ill do th e 
if I were to address them today. ia 

Anandji says that teaching two Scripts to all will be 
very difficult. I do not see any difficulty at all and say 
that even if there were difficulties we must surmount them. 
Because, if we do not con 


quer them, how shall we be able 
to conquer other far greater difficulties? 
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1 live for Hindu-Muslim unity. 1 know that the dissemi- 
nation of the knowledge of Hindustani will help bring 
about Hindu-Muslim unity. But just now I am not offering 
this inducement to you. 

I want both Hindi and Urdu to prosper. I want to 
make use of both for the greater good of the country. 
Hindustani exists even today but we do not use it. Hindi 
and Urdu dominate the scene at present. They are like 
two rivers and out of their confluence a third river is to 
spring — the river of Hindustani. Therefore if they (that 
is, Hindi and Urdu) dry up, our work cannot go on. 

The villagers can follow my language. But they cannot 
follow a language overburdened either with Sanskrit or 
Arabic and Persian words. If the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
people insist that they will work only for the Sanskrit- 
ridden Hindi, the Sammelan ceases to exist for me. The 
language of the villagers is one; it cannot be two. The 
Hindi people want me to boost only Hindi and never men- 
tion a word about Urdu. But how can I, a Satyagrahi with 
faith in Non-violence, do such a thing? 

I cannot do this work alone. All must help me in it. 
If I am a Mahatma, it is because I know my limitations 
and do not transgress them. That is why Maulvi Haq 
Saheb has come. I have no wings to fly. So I have called 
these elders here that they may give me wings. If they do, 
I will fly and proclaim : “Now look here; haven’t we done 
a good job of it?” Otherwise all my efforts will be in vain. 

In the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan too I am considered 
a big man. But that apart, I should like to declare in 
general that nothing will be done against the Sammelan. 
But the difficulty of learning two scripts will have of course 
to be faced. So far as I go I want Anandji also to help 
me. 

I am told that Muslim boys do not learn the Nagari 
script. I say in reply : “Even if that is so you do not lose 
anything; it is they who lose. What do you lose if you 
learn one more script? On the other hand, with so little 
effort you derive such great profit.” I said the same thing 
to Hasrat Mohani Saheb. But the Satyagraha movement 
intervened and so the work could not be carried on. I 
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do not ask all of you to go to jail but I went to jail. It is 
not sheer foolishness that there are others who are still 
lying in jails. Jawahar, Vallabhbhai, Maulana Saheb are 
in jails. It is not because they are mad. If they flattered 
the Government and came out they would be as good as 
dead for me. But if they actually died in jail, I would not 
shed a single tear for them because I would be proud of 
them and say: “They died well.” Because even from 
inside the jails they are serving India. 


If Hindi and Urdu mingle there will emerge the Saras- 
wati greater than both the Ganga and the Yamuna. This 
Saraswati will be ‘like the big Hughli minus its filth, that 
is, a beautiful Hughli. 

Lastly a word about funds. Those of you who want 
to contribute money may either give it to me or to Shri- 
mannarayanji. You should give it wholeheartedly and give 
it not for the sake of name but for the work. 

(From Hindi) 


IV 
[Resolutions passed at the Hindustani Prachar Conference.] 

l. In the opinion of this Conference in order to 
propagate and develop the Hindustani language it is neces- 
sary that those who know Hindi should learn the Urdu 
script and those who know Urdu should learn the Nagari 
script as soon as possible. In the same way those who know 
neither of the two should learn both so that all may be 
equipped to read and understand both the forms of Hindu- 
stani, viz. Hindi and Urdu, and thus help in the propaga- 
tion and development of Hindustani 


2. All are agreed that in order to strengthen our 


national life and to develop a common language which 
should serve as the medium of communication and inter- 
course between the peoples of different provinces, it is 
necessary to develop the Hindustani language and to define 
its shape and character, as this is the language most useful 
for the above purpose. 

This Conference decides that a Committee be consti- 
tuted of not more than 15 members to compile dictionaries 
of the Hindustani language, to Prepare its grammar, to 
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enrich its vocabulary, to fix its words and idioms and to get 
good and useful books written in it. In case of a vacancy 
in membership arising, the rest of the members will have 
the right of filling it. The Committee will have a convener 
who will call the meetings of the Committee when neces- 
sary at the appointed time and place. 

This Committee will prepare an outline of its work, 
draw the budget and send it for approval to Mahatma 
Gandhi and also submit to him periodically the reports of 
its work. j 

The names of the members of this Committee will be 
announced by Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Tarachand and Syed 
Suleman Nadvi. 

(From Hindi) 


44 
SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


[The following are the written questions by Shri Bhadant Anand 


Kausalyayan, Secretary of the Hindi Prachar Samiti, Wardha and the 
written answers thereto by Gandhiji.] 

Q, It appears that in 1942 when the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha was formed your aim and efforts were that 
persons enrolling themselves as members of the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Samiti should of necessity learn both the 
forms and scripts of the Rashtrabhasha. Do you, even to- 
day, expect this only from such members or from every- 
body both old and young, in the country? 

A. It is clear that at least for the members of the 
Samiti, that rule should be binding. The aim of the Sabha 
has been clearly stated in its constitution. It is, of course, 
my wish that everybody in India should learn both the 
scripts and talk a language, which is comprehensible to 
both Hindus and Muslims. 

Q., Regarding the programme of work of the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha, some people understand that the 
Sabha aims at propagating both the Hindi and Urdu forms 
of the Rashtrabhasha, but there are others who say that it 
also aims at propagating a third kind of Rashtrabhasha, 
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which will not be known either as Hindi or Urdu, but as 
Hindustani. In 1942, you were of the opinion that the 
Saraswati (third river which completes the confluence of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna) in the shape of Hindustani had 
not yet made its appearance. Is the situation different at 
present? What is that which the Sabha will propagate if 
Hindustani has not yet made its appearance? 


A. The two forms of the Rashtrabhasha, Hindi and 
Urdu, are like the Ganga and the Yamuna. Hindustani is 
the Saraswati. It has not yet made its appearance, still it 
is there. The aim of the Sabha should be to bring it fully 
into existence. 

Q., Under the auspices of the Hindi Sahitya Samme- 
lan several institutions are working for the dissemination 
of the Devanagari script and Hindi. Likewise Anjuman-e- 
taraqqi-e-Urdu is popularizing the use of the Persian 
script and Urdu. Will Hindustani Sabha merely co-ordinate 
the work of the two and carry it on as a third institution, or 
will it in addition undertake some other activity of its own 
and supplement their work? Or will it be an institution 
which will destroy as useless the work of the other two 
and follow its own programme? 

A. Hindustani Prachar Sabha will supplement the 
work of both as well as seek help from both. But its work 
will be different from that of the two, and yet may be 
regarded as also one and the same as theirs. If it destroys 
their work its own work will also be destroyed. Without a 
confluence how can there be a Saraswati? 

Q, Will the policy and programme of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha with respect to South India and non-Hindi 
provinces be the same as in other provinces, that is, com- 
pulsory propagation of both the Scripts and forms of the 
Rashtrabhasha ? 

A. The work of the Sabha is and should be of course 
in respect of the whole country. But the emphasis may 
differ from province to Province Owing to differences 
existing amongst them. 


Q. Will there not be any hindrance to the work 
hitherto carried on by the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Sabha 
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in South India and other non-Hindi provinces because of 
this new movement of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha? 
A. There ought not to be any hindrance if both 
work in unison. 
(From Hindi) 
Bombay Chronicle, 28-12-44 


45 
MEASURES TO PROMOTE MOTHER TONGUE 


[In Chap. 1, page 7, while referring to measures to be adopted 
for the accomplishment of our work it is stated that measures similar 
to those suggested for the development of the mother tongue will be 
found useful with necessary modifications for the Rashtrabhasha also. 
Here are the measures that were suggested for the development of the 
mother tongue.] 

If we wish to make the mother tongue the medium 
of instruction, we should consider what steps are necessary 
to bring this into effect. I give you without premeditation 
what occur to me at the moment : 

1. English-knowing Gujaratis must not use English 
in their dealings with one another whether consciously or 
unconsciously. 

2. Those who know both English and Gujarati well 
should put before the people in Gujarati good English 
books and thought. 

3. Educational institutions should prepare their own 
text-books. F 

4. The rich among us should help establish a large 
number of Gujarati-medium schools at various places. 

5. Along with the above, conferences and educational 
institutions should urge on the Government that all edu- 
cation should be only through the mother tongue. Courts 
and legislative assemblies must also transact their busi- 
ness through Gujarati, and all work connected with the 
people should also be conducted only in this language. At 
present, only those who have a knowledge of English are 
able to get good posts. This custom should be changed and 
candidates appointed to posts according to ability without 
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any distinction arising from knowledge’ of the English 
language. Representations should be made to the Govern- 
ment that they set up schools in which candidates for 
service may get all the necessary knowledge through 
Gujarati. 

The scheme adumbrated above will seem to suffer 
from one difficulty : it will be said that there are in the 
legislative assembly besides Gujarati members, Marathi, 
Sindhi and perhaps also Kanarese members. This is cer- 
tainly a formidable difficulty but not an unconquerable 
one. The Telugu-speaking people have raised this question, 
and though there is no doubt that some day existing pro- 
vinces will have to be redistributed, so long as this has 
not happened any member should have the right to speak 
either in Hindi or in his mother tongue whichever he 
chooses. If the suggestion appears to be ridiculous at the 
moment I can: only crave your pardon and say that most 
suggestions appear in the beginning to be ridiculous. It is 
my firm belief that on the right decision about the medium 
of instruction depends the progress of the country, I, there- 
fore, find my suggestion to be fraught with far-reaching 
consequences for the future of the country. When the 
mother tongue receives its full value and is recognized as 
the State-language, it will be found to possess powers 
which we have not dreamt of. 


(From Gujarati) 


THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


PART H 


N. L.-9 


1 
GANDHI-TANDON CORRESPONDENCE 


[The following correspondence between Gandhiji and Tandon 
has been translated from the original in Hindi.] 
2, Mahabaleshwar, 
28-5-"45 


Bhai Tandonji, 

I am receiving letters in Urdu, Hindi and Gujarati 
asking me how I can be in the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
and at the same time in the Hindustani Sabha. They say 
that in the opinion of the Sammelan, Hindi alone can be 
our national language — Hindi in which only the Nagari 
script is accorded national status, whereas I hold that this 
status is due to both the Nagari and Urdu scripts and 
that the national language should neither be Persianized 
nor Sanskritized. When I do not accord exclusive national 
status to the language propagated by the Sammelan and 
the Nagari script it appears to me correct to argue that I 
should get out of the Sammelan. Does it not then become 
my duty to leave the Sammelan? By my doing so, people 
will not suffer from ambiguity and I shall know where I 
stand. 

Kindly reply early. It being my silence-day I myself 
have written this letter. But since people find it difficult 
to read my hand, I have had it copied to be sent to you. 


Hope you are well. 
Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 


10, Crossthwaite Road, 
Allahabad, 
8-6-45 


Respected Bapuji, 

Greetings. I have your letter of the 28th May. In my 
opinion there is no fundamental opposition between the 
activities of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha. You yourself have been a member of 
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the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan for the past 27 years. And 
during this period you have done the work of propagating 
Hindi from the national point of view. You do not, of 
course, think that all that you did during this period was 
wrong. You agree that from the national point of view the 
propagation of Hindi is desirable. Only you now hold that 
Urdu should also be propagated. This is something new 
which is different from the first but which is not opposed 
to it. 

The Sammelan holds Hindi to be the national language. 
It regards Urdu as a particular form of Hindi prevailing 
among a certain section of the people. 

The Sammelan works for the propagation of the more 
generally prevalent form of Hindi; it does not concern 
itself with the Urdu form. You work for the propagation 
of both. The Sammelan does not oppose it in the least. On 
the other hand it welcomes your work for its help in oust- 
ing English from being used for national purposes. The 
only difference is that while you want to propagate both, 
the Sammelan from its inception has been working only 
for Hindi. There is nothing to stop members of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan from joining the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha. Representatives of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan are 
members of the Hindustani Academy which uses both 
forms, viz. Hindi and Urdu, and both scripts. I submit 
therefore that there is no need for you to resign from 
the Sammelan. 

There is one thing more in this connection. If you had 
not been a member of the Sammelan then perhaps it would 
not have been necessary for you to come into the Samme- 
lan now while you are doing Hindustani Prachar Sabha 
work. But seeing that you have been in the Sammelan for 
so many years, your leaving it would be proper only if its 
work were very definitely against your new work. If you 
have only added one more item to your previous work, 
there is no question of any conflict between the two. 

I have stated above what I feel to be right. But if you 
do not agree with me and your conscience still says that 
you should sever your connection with the Sammelan, 
I will humbly though most regretfully bow to your decision. 
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I had recently issued a statement about Hindi and 
Urdu. I am sending a copy of it for your kind perusal. 
Yours obediently, 
Purushottamdas Tandon 


P.S. At present, not only you but the Secretary of 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Shrimannarayanji, and 
many other members are members of the Rashtrabhasha 
Prachar Samiti of the Sammelan. One very obvious advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that there will be no conflict 
between the activities of the two bodies. It would be good 
for us to discipline ourselves to work together in spite of 
differences. 

Purushottamdas Tandon 
Panchgani, 
13-6-"45 


Bhai Purushottamdas Tandonji, 

I received your letter yesterday. If I understand cor- 
rectly what you write you and other lovers of Hindi should 
welcome my new view-point and help me. But this is not 
happening, and people in Gujarat are in doubt, and are 
asking me what they should do. A son of my own nephew 
and many others like him are doing both Hindi Prachar 
work and Hindustani Prachar work. This creates diffi- 
culties. You know Perinbehn. She wants to work for both. 
But the time has now come for one of the two to be given 
up. If what you say is right then the need for this should 
never arise. In my view, it should be possible for one per- 
son to be the president or secretary of both the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha and the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. That 
he may not be able to do so because the work would be too 
heavy is a different matter. And if your letter means and 
should mean, only what I also say, then there can be no 
reason for any difference of opinion and I shall be greatly 
delighted. I have gone through your statement which you 


kindly sent me. In my view, the Hindustani Prachar Sabha 


is‘doing nothing but your work and therefore deserves 


your thanks. And you at least should be its member. I 
had requested you to be its member but you refused saying 
that you would keep out so long as Dr. Abdul Haq did not 
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come in. Now my request is that if what I write is correct 
and we are both of the same view, then the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan should on its part make this clear. If this is not 
necessary I shall not insist on it. But at least it should be 
made clear that there is no difference about it between you 
and me. It is no light matter for me to get out of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. But just as I withdrew from the Con- 
gress sO as to serve it better, in the same way if I leave 
the Sammelan it will be to serve the Sammelan, that is, 
Hindi better. 3 
What you term as my new ideas are not really new. It 
would be more correct to say that I am now putting into 
practice only what I had said when I first became the 
President of the Sammelan and what I clarified further 
when I became its President for the second time. I shall 
decide finally after receiving your reply. 
Yours, 
M. K. Gandhi 


10, Crossthwaite Road, 
Allahabad, 
11-7-745 
Respected Bapuji, 

Greetings. I received your letter of the 13th June written 
from Panchgani. But soon after, there were new develop- 
ments in the political situation and you left Panchgani. 
when you were compara- 
tively free from the pressure of political work. Only this 
morning I was thinking that now perhaps you might have 
some free time. A little later today, I received Shri Pyare- 
lalji’s letter of the 9th in which he writes that you are 


present letter of the 13th June, you have raised another 
question. You write, “You and other lovers of Hindi should 
welcome my view-point and help me.” I tried to explain 
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to you, when an opportunity presented itself, and again in 
the statement a copy of which I sent to you, that I cannot 
persuade myself to agree with your idea that everyone 
should learn both Hindi and Urdu. My intellect does not 
admit that your new programme is practicable. On the 
other hand it tells me that people speaking Bengali, Guja- 
rati, Marathi, Ooriya and other such languages will not 
accept this programme. 

I am entirely one with you in pleading that there 
ought to be an intermingling of Hindi and Urdu. But this 
intermingling as -I had explained to you at Bombay and as 
I have pointed out in my statement, is possible only when 
writers and institutions of both Hindi and Urdu manifest 
their belief in it. I had placed this question recently before 
the provincial Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at Prayag. At my 
instance, it was decided there that the Hindi-speaking 
people will welcome such intermingling. What is now 
required is that the Urdu institutions should also accept 
this principle. If the writers of Urdu do not want it, and 
only you and we work for such intermingling, it would be 
impossible for us to achieve it. The only way in which it 
can be achieved would be to have personal talks with the 
representatives of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, Kashi Vidyapith, Anjuman-e-taraqqi-e- 
Urdu, Jamia-Millia and one or two other such organiza- 
tions and, if they are in favour of such intermingling to 

f their representatives and then to 


arrange for a meeting O 
discuss the various aspects of this question. It is not merely 
f two languages but also 


a matter of the intermingling o 
that of the two scripts, because experience is showing that 
though it may be possible for ordinary purposes to have 
one language which may be written in either of two scripts, 
the same will not be possible in regard to matters of a deep- 
er or a literary nature. A permanent mixing of the two 
languages would be possible only when we develop a com- 
mon script for the country. The task is certainly necessary, 
and from the national point of view clearly most important. 
I have been thinking about this problem since 1920. 
Seeing, however, that the necessary political atmosphere 
was not there, I did not take it up. And I occupied myself 
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only with the Hindi form of the national language in the 
hope that through it the provincial languages may be led 
to look with favour on the national language. 

I admit that the work can be said to be really com- 
plete only when we can carry the Urdu-speaking people 
also with us. But seeing that this is not practicable I have 
worked with the idea that even to convert the vast mem- 
bers of people belonging to the regional languages to Hindi 
would in itself be a big step forward in the creation of a 
national spirit. There can be no question for me of any 
opposition to Urdu. I would like to draw the Urdu-speak- 
ing people also to what I call the Rashtrabhasha. And 
as a natural part of the work of drawing them, I am 
prepared in consultation with them to go a long way in 
effecting changes with them in the form of this language in 
accordance with certain well-defined principles. But as long 
as this is not being done, I am contenting myself with 
bringing together the other great parts of our country 
through Hindi. 


The way you have gone about it is completely diffe- 


You have referred to doubts existing in the minds of 
Gujarat workers. If that is so, please consider to what it is 
due. To me it seems that the people of Gujarat even as 
those of other provinces find it difficult to accept the prin- 


you now say, but after Scrutiny my reason refuses to consent. 
You have written about Perinbehn. It is true that she 


by two different organizations and not by one. Members of 
one organization may be permitted to be members of the 
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other. But to have the same office-bearers for both will 
create differences of opinion and practical difficulties. 
Therefore, office-holders must be different. You will remem- 
ber that we discussed this question in 1942. When the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha was being formed I suggest- 
ed that it was not desirable to have the same person as 
secretary of both the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti and 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha and you also agreed. And 
when you said that it was necessary to have Shriman- 
narayanji as the Secretary of the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha, it was decided with your approval that another 
man be appointed to the secretaryship of the Rashtra- 
bhasha Prachar Samiti. And a few days afterwards Anand 
Kausalyayan was appointed. The same will apply in the 
case of Perinbehn also. Just as Shrimannarayanji, though 
secretary of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, has been a 
tower of strength to the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti, in 
the same way Perinbehn may well be secretary in one and 
at the same time work freely in the other. There should be 
no difficulty about this. This principle will apply to every 
province. Shrimannarayanji will probably try to open 
branches of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha in all those 
places where the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti is work- 
ing. He has also corresponded with some of the office- 
bearers of the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti enquiring 
whether they would be willing to take up the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha work. To ensure that there is no occasion 
for conflict it is right that both institutions should have 
different branches and different office-bearers. At the same 
time in order to maintain contact and understanding, 
membership in both should remain open to all. To my 
mind, this is something perfectly unexceptionable and 


must be welcomed by all. 

You have kindly read my statement, and deduced 
from it that as the Hindustani Prachar Sabha will be 
doing only my own work I ought to be a member of it. 
You write also that you had asked me to become its mem- 
ber but I refused saying that so long as Abdul Haq Saheb 
did not become a member, I would also keep out. It is true 
that I have not become a member of the Hindustani Prachar 
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Sabha. Kaka Kalelkarji asked me about it in 1942, and 
recently Dr. Tarachand. You had sent me two letters in 
one cover at Bombay before you went to Panchgani, in one 
of which you mentioned this subject. But I have absolutely 


no recollection that you ever asked me orally to become ° 


a member of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha and that I 
refused pleading that first Haq Saheb must come in. I 
think that on account of some misunderstanding in remem- 
bering you have mistaken what you might have heard 
into something which actually happened. When Kakaji 
raised the subject with me in 1942 I did, it is true, tell 
him to ask also Maulvi Abdul Haq and other Urdu writers. 
My idea was the same then as today, viz. that until the 
writers of Urdu and Hindi co-operate in the unification of 
Hindi and Urdu, the effort is bound to fail. If the Hindus- 
tani Prachar Sabha achieves any success in that direction, 
it will certainly deserve my thanks. Today, however, my 
difficulty in joining the Hindustani Prachar Sabha has be- 
come greater still because along with the unification of 
Hindi and Urdu it also speaks of teaching every Indian both 
Hindi and Urdu and both the Nagari and Urdu scripts. 

I have written the above in answer to the points 
raised by you. I would plead, however, that all that does 
not and should not mean that you or the other members 
of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha need to go out of the 
Sammelan. The Sammelan sincerely wishes to keep you 
all in its fold. It considers your association with itself a 
great honour. What you want to dois not the Sammelan’s 
work, but what the Sammelan is doing is certainly your 
work. Whatever other work you wish to do in addition, 
you may do freely while remaining in the Sammelan. 


Yours respectfully, 
Purushottamdas Tandon 


Sevagram, 
15-7-"45 
Bhai Tandonji, 
I have your letter of 11-745, I read it twice. After- 
wards I gave it to Kishorlalbhai. You probably know that 
he is an independent thinker. He has written a reply 
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pee a no sending you. I would only say that I 
always been as far as possible a slave of your love. 
The time has now come when the same love will separate 
me from you. I have not been able to explain my mean- 
ing. Kindly put this letter before the Standing Committee 
of the Sammelan. I am afraid the Sammelan has not 
accepted my-definition of Hindi. And now my ideas are 
moving further still in that direction. My definition of 
Rashtrabhasha includes a knowledge of both Hindi and 
Urdu and both the Nagari and Urdu scripts. Only thus 
can a happy’ fusion of Hindi and Urdu take place, if 
ever it is to come about. I am afraid this suggestion of 
mine will not be welcome to the Sammelan. I therefore 
request that my resignation be accepted. In working for 
the propagation of Hindustani — a task which is compa- 
ratively more difficult I shall be serving both Hindi and 


Urdu. 
Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 


10, Crossthwaite Road, 
Allahabad, 
2-8-45 


Respected Bapuji, 

Greetings. I have your letter of the 15th July. In 
obedience to your wishes, I will place your letter regret- 
fully before the Standing Committee of the Sammelan. 
I have already expressed my views on the matter in my 


last two letters. 
I have also received Bhai Kishorlal 


Along with yours, ! 
Mashruwala’s letter. I am herewith enclosing a separate 
him. 


letter for him which please give to 
Yours respectfully, 
Purushottamdas Tandon 


2 
WHY HINDUSTANI? 


[Gandhiji delivered the following speech on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, 
on 25-1-746.] 

Brothers and Sisters, 

I have been presented with two books today which 
contain what has been briefly described to me just now. 
Both have written in high literary language but only in 
one script. But we must and shall use both the scripts be- 
cause Hindustani is in both the scripts. At least this much 
we should do. 

The work we have done so far -is good. If we have 

. achieved success in our undertaking, it is due to the hard 
labour of those who are engaged in it. Next, I have to 
say to you that if we insist on conducting all our proceed-_ 
ings in a formal manner it will take a lot of our time. I 
want to save your time as well as mine. I have,-therefore, 
asked Satyanarayanji to discard the form of having any- 
one who wishes to speak to stand up to speak. It does not 
matter whether we observe this form or not. 

All of you laughed when a little while ago our Krishna- 
swami deliberately used a number of English words in his 
speech. It is not that he does not know Hindustani. But 
by using words like ‘practice’, ‘habit’, etc. he demons- 
trated how bankrupt we are in our language. I would 
certainly not encourage this habit of interspersing our lang- 
uage with English words. I can speak on how much the 
English language has dominated us, especially the people 
of the South. But I have not come here for that purpose, 
although {I fear that in the South and in Madras people 
have made it arule to speak in English. I can give you 
names of several persons who follow or have followed this 
rule. They have made themselves helpless. If somebody 
makes of me a slave because of my helplessness, as soon 
as an opportunity offers itself I should try to throw off 
the slavery. I would, however, certainly be insane if I 
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hugged my fetters as something of value because they were 
made of gold! 

All of you must learn Hindustani. You may ask any- 
one coming here from the North or even from Andhra to 
learn all the four languages of the South. Why four only, 
one may learn even a dozen. That is nothing novel. But 
if you would only spend a part of that energy on Hindu- 
stani you could easily learn it. 

We want Hindustani to be the language of the whole 
of India. As such -it should be the language of all the 
provinces. This does not mean that Tamil, Telugu, Mala- 
yalam and Kannada will have no place in their respective 
areas. The provinces have their own languages and must 
have them. But when we go from one province to another 
we must have a common language which all can under- 
stand. It may be that not everyone will understand it but 
at least a large majority may. This can be only when peo- 
ple deliberately and carefully make the requisite effort 
to learn it. Today whatever I want to say I want: to say 


in Hindustani. That helps to create among the people 


a sort of atmosphere for Hindustani. There is no doubt 
once the atmosphere has 


that it means some effort but 

been created, it will be easy to teach it. The students will 
draw from this atmosphere what they need to learn. How 
exactly they will do this, I cannot tell. It is for those 
who know its science to explain the phenomenon. I can 
only tell you from experience. As in the case of music, 
specially, if it is melodious, one enjoys it instinctively with- 
out having first to learn it even so in the case of Hindu- 
stani, if crores of people begin to understand it and speak 
it and thus create an atmosphere for it throughout the 
country, it will be simple and easy to learn. 

I am sorry that all of you are not able to follow well 
what I am saying. You have great love for me because you 
know that I am labouring to serve the poor and helpless. 
You listen to me quietly even when I speak Hindustani, 
because my voice sounds sweet to you- I am at the moment 
talking business and when I talk business I feel that I 
must use such simple and easily understood words that all 
of you may follow me and carry on work accordingly. 
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You have just heard the Silver Jubilee Report of the 
Institution and have learnt how the work has been going 
on. It is now 25 years or 27 years to be exact —since the 
work was started, and I am sure that very good work has 
been done. But when I think of the crores upon crores of 
our people to whom we have to carry this message of 
Hindustani, what we have achieved seems as nothing. It 
is like a drop in the ocean. We have set for ourselves the 
goal of spreading Hindustani among the entire people of 
India. This goal is still far off. You must therefore pledge 
yourselves to work for it with all the energy at your -com- 
mand. 

I should like to share a secret-with you. When a person 
really comes to love Hindustani he will relish talking to 
his children in it, as also to his friends and his servant if 
he has one. 

Today, however, it is English which rules in every 
home. People seem to be drunk with the wine of English 


ability. 

You have spent many years in mastering a -foreign 
language. We should use our energy for good purposes. In 
my humble opinion, the energy spent on English is a huge 
waste. Why should I have to spend sixteen years to study it 
instead of only one or two years? I spent seven years for 
passing the matriculation examination, In my own language 
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I could have passed it in a year. What greater misfortune 
can there be than to spend seven years over a thing which 
could well be accomplished in a year! If you spend only 
one-sixteenth of the effort you have spent on English, there 
can be no doubt that all of you would be able to speak 
Hindustani. 

You have just heard -that arrangements have been 
made to teach new Hindustani in six weeks. It can be 
learnt without much difficulty. If there is love, there is no 
question about effort. 

I want to live 125 years for serving India. I try to 
become what in my prayers I aspire to be. I want to take 
you also with me. 

I have come here to do another thing also. The name of 
‘our organization is Hindi Prachar Sabha. Henceforward it 
will not be known as Hindi Prachar Sabha. In place of 
‘Hindi’? we should use the word ‘Hindustani’. All should 
know Hindustani. I have come here to -work with my 
intelligence. It is not a matter for faith. Where reason has 
to be followed, I do not want to appeal to faith. 

India has a population of 40 crores. When I speak of 
Urdu, it is thought that I mean the language of the Mus- 
lims and when I talk of Hindi people think that I mean 
the language of the Hindus. It is not our intention to teach 
you the language of a particular community Jor religion. 
Some of you perhaps know that in the Punjab all educated 
Hindus and Muslims know Urdu. They cannot speak 
Hindi. In Kashmir too good writers of Urdu are Hindus. 
They do not -understand Sanskritized Hindi but they 
understand Urdu. I say to you, therefore, that it is your 
duty to learn the Urdu script. I am not saying anything 
new. Work for the spread of Hindi in the South was 
started with the help of Shri Jamanalal Bajaj as a result of 
the first Indore Sammelan over which I presided. It was 
` announced even on that occasion that Hindi is the lang- 
uage which Hindus and Muslims of the North speak and 
which they write in both scripts. I am merely -repeating 
now what I had said about the Urdu and Nagari scripts 
then. Only if while working for the spread of the national 
language we move in this direction and carry on our work 
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well, shall we have the right to say that this India is ours. 

Lastly I will say a word about the provincial lang- 
uages. Provincial languages will be used in the provinces 
and the people of each province must also learn their own 
provincial language. 

If we call ourselves Indians and want to become and 
remain Indians, it is your duty and mine to learn Hindu- 
stani in both scripts. 

Satyanarayanji has told you that he wants to collect 
five lakh rupees for the work of Hindustani. I would be 
pleased only if these five lakh rupees could be raised from 
your own four provinces. This is not difficult. If there is 
love, it can be easily done. And remember one thing. If 
you give only because someone whom you cannot refuse 
approaches you, and if afterwards you do not take ‘inter- 
est’ in it, then this work cannot go on. If you wish to give 
money give it after full consideration and then check the 
account and see how it is spent. 

(From Hindi) 


3 
HINDUSTANI: THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF 
THE CRORES OF FREE INDIANS 


[Gandhiji gave the following speech on 27-1-’46 in Madras on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha. It is taken from the Silver Jubilee Report.] 

Today’s function is a sacred one. I have come here 
after many years specially to participate in it. There is 
much work for us to do. We shall of course do it gradually. 
Though we have assembled here for a sacred function I 
find some people talking among themselves, This is a breach 
of good manners. You must keep calm and quiet so that 
I may explain to the graduates — to confer degrees on 
whom I have come — that they should do their work in 
a spirit of discrimination. A man Without discrimination 
is as good as an animal. So those who are going to receive 
degrees today and who will then be doing the work of the 
propagation of Hindustani must Possess the virtue of dis- 
crimination. If you do not, you cannot do this work. 
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3 Another thing which I want to say to you today and 
which I had asked Satyanarayanji to inform you about is 
that in the pledge you will be taking presently the name of 
our national language will not be ‘Hindi’ but ‘Hindustani’. 
Our national language will not be written in one but in 
two scripts. We must explain this also to those to whom we 
appeal for money for this work. They should give money 
to us only after deciding for themselves whether they like 
© our work or not. It is true that work requires money but 
it is equally true that money follows work. If we do not 
think what we are propagating is right, then obviously all 
this work will go to waste. This is not merely theory but a 
fact of experience. English cannot be our national lang- 
uage. From our hearts the word Hindustani should come 
out instead of Hindi. If the hearts of forty crores of Indians 
specially of free India were to change in this manner how 
can any tongue other than Hindustani be our national 
language? 

You must clearly understand what Hindustani is. 
Hindustani is spoken by both Hindus and Muslims. But it 
has now assumed two forms: Sanskritized Hindi and Per- 
sianized Urdu. In Sanskritized Hindi there is an over- 
abundance of Sanskrit words and in Persianized Urdu 
there is an over-abundance of Persian and Arabic words. 
They certainly increase the richness of Hindustani. Hindi 
and Urdu are like the rivers while Hindustani is the sea, 
We should not have any prejudice against either. We have 
to appropriate both. Indeed Hindustani is so comprehen- 
sive that it can assimilate both. In the result it will become 
a rich Indian language which will be learnt not only by 
our people but by the people of the world. India has a 
vast population of many crores of people. It will indeed 
be a great thing if Hindustani becomes the language of 
those crores of free people. Let those who have come to 
receive degrees today understand this and carry on their 
work accordingly. 

(From Hindi) 


N. L.-10 


4 
HINDUSTANI v. ENGLISH 


How can any Indian really be averse to Hindustani? 
Lovers of Sanskritized Hindi are, however, afraid that 
Hindustani will hurt Hindi and likewise lovers of Persia- 
nized Urdu fear hurt to Urdu. These fears are futile. No 
language can spread through mere propaganda. If it had 
been so Esperanto would have found a place amongst the 
populace in the West. They failed because in such a matter 
the enthusiasm of only a few cannot succeed. The langu- 
age of a people who produce hard workers, literary experts, 
businessmen and enterprising persons spreads and is en- 
riched. It is ours to make the effort in that direction. 


Only that language which the people of a country will 
themselves adopt can become national. However virile the 
English language may be, it can never become the lang- 
uage of the masses of India. If the British regime were to 
be permanent it would continue to be the official language 
of their Indian officials and because education would be in 
their hands provincial languages would suffer. The late 
Lokamanya once said that the British had done a service 
to the provincial languages. This is true to some extent. 
But it was not their business to encourage them nor could 
they in reality do so. That work belongs to the people and 
their leaders. If the English-educated neglect as they have 
done and even now continue; as some do, to be ignorant of 
their mother tongue, linguistic starvation will abide. 


We are today certain that the British Raj cannot re- 
main for ever. They say and we believe that it will go even 
this year. Then there can be no national language for us 
other than Hindustani. Today there are two forms of this 
language, Hindi and Urdu, the former written in Nagari 
and the latter in Urdu script. One is fed by Sanskrit, the 
other by Persian and Arabic. Today, therefore, both must 
remain. But Hindustani will be a mixture of these. What 
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shape it will take in the future none can say nor need we 
know. Twenty-three crores out of thirty speak Hindustani. 
This number must have increased pari passu with the popu- 
lation. Obviously in this lies the national language. 


There ought to be no quarrel between the two sisters 
Hindi and Urdu. The rivalry is with English. This strug- 
gle itself means much labour. The rise of Hindustani will 
also give an impetus to the provincial languages because 
it is the language of the masses, not of a handful of officials. 


It was for the propaganda of the national language 
that I went recently to the South. The name Hindi used 
there up till now has been changed to Hindustani. During 
the last few months several persons have been learning 
both the scripts and have obtained certificates. In the 
South too the difficulty is not about the two scripts but in 
regard to English. We may not blame the official world 
for this. The fault lies in us. It is we who are infatuated 
with English. I found this disease even in Hindustani 
Nagar. But I hope that the illusion will now disappear. A 
good deal has been done in the South but much still re- 
mains if we have to reach the desired goal. 

5-2-46 
Harijan, 10-246 


5 
OH! FOR OUR ENGLISH!!! 


How nice it would be if we had newspapers only in 
our own languages. We would not then be blind persons, 
one mistaking the tail for the elephant, another the tusks, 
a third the trunk, for the noble animal, — all wise in their 
own conceit, yet all wrong in essence. Thus, I, in my con- 
ceit, said and still say that the opposition to Rajaji was 
and is confined to a clique. An esteemed friend and others 
maintain that I have made a serious blunder in calling the 
opposition by this name. My appellation cannot be and 
was not meant to be applied to the Congress organization, 
whether provincial, central or any other, which, like the 
king, can do no wrong. A clique generally does the wrong 
thing. But surely both my critics and I are right, each 
in our own way, and both are wrong. All this bother over 
the use of a foreign word! If I had written in the national 
or my mother tongue, we would not have quarrelled over 


a word. Only let me close the Rajaji episode by saying 
that if I am wrong in the use of the word or in my estimate 
of Rajaji, no one need follow me. I have no official autho- 
rity. The loss will be purely mine in that, for a wrong esti- 
mate, I shall have lost much or some of the moral weight 
I possess. 

My purpose, however, just now is to quarrel with the 
reporter who, in trying to translate my Hindustani speech 
at the Goseva Sangh meeting into English, has made me 
say the opposite of what I had said and meant. A handsome 
and delicate compliment has been turned into an indelicate 
reflection. There was no ‘if? about my saying that Janakibai, 
the widow of the late Jamanalalji, was the rightful first 
successor of her late husband, even as the late Ramabai 
was of her late husband Justice Ranade, Next to her were 
his children. They might fail, but those of us who had 
gathered together to honour the memory of the deceased 
were also heirs, only if we were true. We were heirs by 
choice unlike the heirs through relationship. I am sure 
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that the delicate compliment I paid in my indifferent Hindu- 
stani was not lost upon the widow, the children who are 
all working for the cause, or the number of friends who 
filled the pandal which was specially constructed for the 
purpose. All were heirs in a common and noble service 
which constituted a limitless inheritance. I prided myself 
on the message which was altogether lost in transmission 
through a foreign medium. Could it have been reported 
and transmitted in Hindustani, it would have gone home 


to the readers. 


Bombay, 18-2-’46 
Harijan, 24-246 


6 
HINDUSTANI 


I have no doubt in my mind that Hindustani, i.e. a 
correct mixture of Hindi and Urdu, is the national lang- 
uage. But I have not yet been able to prove this in my 
own writings or speech. Let not readers of Harijansevak, 
however, be irritated. Perhaps it is as well that the attempt 
to create a national language has come into the hands of 
an inadept. After all the general mass of people come in 
this category. It will be through the efforts of all such that 
linguistic pandits will be enabled to create the proper mix- 
ture, easily understood by all. If readers of Harijansevak 
will keep on pointing out mistakes in language, it will 
help the journal to create and maintain a proper style. 
It willbe the aim of Harijansevak to make its language sweet 
to the ear and easily understandable to every Indian. A 
language which is not generally understood is useless. It 
is unreal if it cannot serve its purpose. All attempts at hav- 
ing a forced language have proved futile. 

Uruli, 30-3-46 
Harijan, 7-4-46 


7 
“ROMAN URDU” 


If there is Roman Urdu, why not Roman Hindi? The 
next step will be to Romanize the alphabets of all the lang- 
uages of India. They have done this for Zulu which had 
no alphabet of its own. The attempt in India would be 
on a par with the attempt to foist Esperanto on the world. 
It cannot succeed in the near future.-Believers in the Roman 
script in the place of all the known Indian scripts will have 
a circle of adherents but the movement cannot permeate 
the masses. It should not. Crores of people need not become 
so lazy as not to learn their Own respective scripts. A laud- 


their -country too well to find -the learning of the Urdu 
alphabet a burden. All these attempts seem to me to be 
worthy. 


With all my readiness to grasp new ideas, I have failed 
to find a substantial reason for inducing the spread of the 


or Nagari characters, 


New Delhi, 15-4.746 
Harijan, 21-446 
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8 
HYPNOTISM OF ENGLISH 


“You are making a tireless effort for the propagation of 
Hindustani. Yon do not like that Indians should speak or write 
in any foreign tongue in preference to Hindustani. May I draw 
your attention to the attitude of the owners of the so-called nationalist 
English newspapers towards their Indian languages editions? 
May I ask how this kind of invidious discrimination on their part 
helps the spread of the national tongue? You have only to com- 
pare the scale of salaries paid to the staff working on the English 
dailies with that of their Indian languages editions respectively 
to see the glaring disparity between the two. The former get nearly 
ten times as much as the latter. The editor of an English daily 
some times gets as much as Rs. 2,000/- per month but that ofa 
Hindi daily does not get even Rs. 200/-. An English newspaper 
is provided all the facilities. It gets the news straight from the 
teleprinter and has only to set it to type, whereas its Hindi counter- 
part must get the news translated before it can be printed. Thus 
it has to put in double the labour and yet receives neither en- 
couragement nor appreciation. Why should they, who work on 
these newspapers then, care for the Indian languages, when they 
find that English is everywhere in demand and they have to starve 
in spite of their pains? Another thing to be noted is that the cir- 
culation of Indian languages newspapers is by no means less than 
that of the English ones. But just as on the Indian railways, in 


spite of the fact that they derive the bulk of their revenue from 
the third class passenger traffic, 


all the amenities are reserved for 
the first and second class passengers, even SO the owners of English 
newspapers mete out a step-motherly treatment to the readers 

of their Indian languages editions.” 
The foregoing letter is from a fe 
cause. He knows what he is writing about. Nor are the 
facts referred to by him unknown to the Indian public. The 
question is how to break the spell that the English language 
exercises over us. It is an essential part of our struggle for 
Swaraj or else we shall have to revise our definition of 
Swaraj. In slavery, the slave has to ape the manners and 
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ways of the master, e.g. dress, language, etc. Gradually 
he develops a liking for it to the exclusion of everything 
else. When the British yoke is lifted and we are independent, 
this infatuation, with the English language, will automa- 
tically go. In the meantime, let those who have realized 
the harm that this infatuation has done to the country make 
it a point to use Hindustani or their mother tongue only. 

It is a fact that the editors of English newspapers earn 
ten times as much as the editors of newspapers in the Indian 
languages. The remedy for it also lies in our hands, The 
market value of English will find its natural level, ‘once 
the British empire over India goes, for the simple reason 
that India cannot afford to pay on a lavish scale. India is 
a poor country, and so long as the lot of the poorest of 
the poor remains unameliorated, we have no right to draw 
fat salaries. The fact, however, is that it rests with the news- 
paper reading public to raise or reduce the prestige and 
price of the Indian languages newspapers. If they will 
cease to regard English papers as their gospel and transfer 


uages newspapers are increasi 
culation. 


But those who 


originality, Newspapermen 


New Delhi, 21-5-46 
Harijan, 26-5-'46 


= 


9 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 


(By Abul Kalam Azad) 
Gandhiji has given many things to India, but probably 


© very few people realize that one of the biggest things that 


she has received at his hands is the idea of national langu- 
age. Although ‘she could boast of several languages there 
was none which was universally accepted as her national 
language. 

English came to us through the Government, but soon 
it so dominated the country that it became the medium for 
higher education and social intercourse among the educated 
class. They were ashamed to speak in their national langu- 
age and considered it a mark of honour and distinction 
to speak in English only on all occasions. Even in their 
private conversations they could not put away their English. 

A new political awakening came over the country to- 
wards the close of the last century when the Indian National 
Congress was founded. The sessions of the Congress were 
held to make the demands and decisions of the nation 
heard to the world. But even this voice was not in the na- 
tional tongue. We wanted to proclaim to England that 
India was for Indians and for none other. But to say that, 
we could find no language of our own and were content 
to express our longing in a borrowed tongue. 

The entry of Gandhiji in the political field spelt a com- 
— the country began to speak in its own 
tongues. To speak in the national tongue ceased to be re- 
garded as a shame. Gandhiji reminded the people that the 


thing to be ashamed of was to forget one’s own tongue. 


He toured all over the country in 1920-21 and delivered 
ion they were in 


hundreds of speeches but without excepti 
Hindustani. 

When I was under detention at Ranchi during the 
Great War, I remember having read in the newspapers the 


report of the War Conference which Lord Chelmsford had., 
summoned in 1917. Gandhiji participated in it, but he had 
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made it a condition that he would speak in Hindustani. 
At that time this was regarded by the Press as a strange 
innovation. But the innovation was soon to become the 
common thing in the country and today we see that Hindu- 
stani has taken the place that English held twenty-five 
years ago. . 

(From Harijansevak, 26-5-°46) 


[The foregoing is a translation of the article of Maulana 
Saheb written for the Hindustani edition of Harijan. He 
is a Hindustani scholar and believes in a simple combina- 
tion of Hindi and Urdu to be the standard national speech 
of all India which millions can easily understand. He be- 
lieves that such a combination is natural. By way of illu- 
stration of what he says, he will contribute, a short weekly 
article to the Hindustani edition of Harijan called Harijan- 
sevak. 

M. K. GJ 
New Delhi, 21-5-46 
Harijan, 26-5-46 


10 
HINDUSTANI CRITICIZED 


Shri Jivanji Desai has sent me samples of some criti- 
cisms of the edition in Urdu script of Harijansevak from 


cannot understand. 

I am glad of these criticisms. Thus, why should, the 
paper be called Harijansevak instead of ‘Harijan Khidmat- 
gar? Why ‘Sampadak’ and not ‘editor’ or ‘Mudir’ and 
so on? Lovers of Urdu believe that Hindustani and Urdu 
are synonymous. Lovers of Hindi feel the same conversely 
even when it is written in the Urdu script. Presumably 
they hope that this criticism will go home and make me 
give up the Urdu script in sheer despair. But the hope is 
not likely to be fulfilled. In fact neither Urdu nor Hindi 
is to be termed Hindustani. Though not in vogue today 
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Hindustani is a wise mixture of the two. If newspapers 
and other critics will exercise a little forbearance they will 
presently see that it is not difficult to understand what is 
Hindustani as distinguished from Hindi and Urdu. I 
admit that those who write for Harijansevak are still strug- 
gling but théy are determined to reach the desired goal. 
Readers must bear kindly with what may today seem a 
hotch-potch of the two forms. If God spares my life, I hope 
to prove to the readers of Harijansevak that Hindustani can 
be as sweet as either Urdu or Hindi. The seeming quarrel 
of today will shortly disappear when the two forms, it is 
realized, are sisters and that through their joint effort will 
come into being a stately language which will serve the 
crores of India. 

In the interim I hope critics will point out what to 
them may appear as mistakes. Taken in a friendly spirit 
such criticism will help to improve the language of Harijan- 
sevak. 


Mussooree, 5-6-°46 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 16-6-’46 


11 
URDU, THE LANGUAGE OF BOTH? 


1. “You are making strenuous efforts to get every Indian, 
particularly Hindus with whom you naturally come most in daily 
contact, to learn Urdu. Similarly, is any Mohammedan striving 
to induce Muslims to learn Hindi? If not, will not the result 
rs be that Urdu will become the language of both 


of your labou 
lely for Hindus? Will not this 


and Hindi remain the medium so! 


be a disservice to Hindi? 
2, “The Urdu equivalent of the Hindi word is invariably 


Hindustani Prachar publications, but the 


given in brackets in the s 
converse is not done. Does that not signify a desire to teach Urdu 


by force to Hindus? à 
3. “There are any number of Persian and Arabic words 


used in these publications. Do you think they are understood by 
the general run of people? For example adab (aaa), @dab 


(maa), etakad (RR). 
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4. “If Hindustani is in fact a language, why in your edu- 
cational readers is there such a difference in terminology in the 
Urdu and Hindi editions? 

5. “My fear is that the lakhs of Southern Indians who have 
so far been trying to learn Hindi will be so scared of the Urdu 
script that they will learn neither and in the end the work hitherto 
done by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha will be completely wiped 
out.” f 

l. Efforts are being made that those who are un- 
acquainted with the Urdu form should learn it and vice 
versa with those who do not know the Hindi form. It is 
true that my contacts are more with Hindi-knowing Hindus. 
But that does not worry me. Hindus are not likely to forget 
their Hindi. In fact I believe that their Hindi will be en- 
riched by their knowledge of Urdu. The majority of Indians, 
whether Hindus or Mussalmans, generally know best the 
languages of their provinces which contain a large number 
of Sanskrit words. I myself have neither the fear nor the 
desire that everyone will, as a result of my efforts, learn 
the Urdu form to the exclusion of Hindi. Desire or no de- 
sire, whatever is natural will happen. The attempt to have 
a wise blending of the two forms for a national tongue is, 
in my opinion, a good venture in every way. 

2. I have not read all the publications of the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha. It is commendable if the Urdu equi- 
valent of some Hindi words is given in brackets. This only 
means that in the opinion of the writers of the books these 
words are not commonly known. That the Hindi equi- 
valents are not given signifies that those Urdu words have 
become current coin in Hindi. It is a pity that a learned 
person like the correspondent should have such suspicions. 
Suspicion is not an attribute of learning. 

3. This does not seem to be a correct charge. And 
even if it were true, what harm can there be? The intro- 
ductior of new words into any language enriches it. The 
words of Latin origin that came into the English language 
after the Norman Conquest added to its virility. Whatever 
was not good or unnecessary or forced did not remain. The 
words given by way of example by the correspondent are 
known to all Hindi lovers in the North and have taken 
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their rightful place in Hindi. It is true that they are new 
for Southern Indians and therefore their Sanskrit equi- 
valents should be and are given. The truth is that the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha has neither antagonism towards one 
nor partiality towards the other. Both forms are there and 
will remain and these should not present any difficulty. 
But, of course, if there is jealousy and antagonism between 
the two, Hindustani will never come into being. And such 
an eventuality will be a bad thing for India. 

4. Hindustani existed at one time. The present effort 
is directed to revive it through a wise mixture of Hindi 
and Urdu and let it grow thereby. Neither Hindi nor Urdu 
lovers should sorrow over this. Hindi and Urdu are sisters. 
What harm, therefore, if they mix with each other? It 
cannot be a matter of surprise that in this transition stage 
there should be a difference of terminology in Hindi and 
Urdu books. 

5. My experience is quite contrary to that of the 
writer. I have not known anyone who has given up learn- 
ing either script because of the insistence on the Urdu 
script. Nor do I fear that this will ever be so. 

My appeal to,the writer is to divest himself of his pre- 
judices. 

Mussooree, 4-6-46 
Harijan, 16-6-"46 


12 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN HINDI AND URDU 


I know Shri Ram Naresh Tripathi fairly well. He came 
to see me in Mussooree one day and I was quite prepared 
for him to reproach me for my propaganda in favour of 
Hindustani. Contrary to my expectation he did exactly the 
opposite. He was of opinion that if I cherished the hope 


case of present-day Hi 
being made to clothe the language in an unnatural garb, 


Similarly, it will be wrong to mutilate original Urdu. With 
this proviso there was every hope of Hindustani becoming 
a live language. I asked him to give me some concrete exam- 
ples so that I might clearly understand his meaning. There 
was a pause and apparently it seemed difficult for him to 


“You asked me to show you in writing the difference in mould 
between Hindi and Urdu. But it seems to me that this can really 
best be defined by intimate experience. No number of stray 
examples would answer the Purpose. I have, however, one suggestion 
to offer. If you were to ask two knowledgeable persons to translate 
a paragraph of any of your English articles in Harijan in simple 
Hindi and simple Urdu, you would at once see the difference. 

“The day I met you I 
better-finished than Hindi. 


of wrong phraseo- 
icism. There is no 
ter of fact the best 
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help that could be rendered today to Hindi would be to publish 
select Urdu books and writings in the Nagari script. In this way, 
the untiring efforts of Urdu poets and prose writers on behalf of 
the reform and finish of the Urdu language over the last several 
centuries could easily be taken advantage of by lovers of Hindi 
and I believe that Hindustani would be the natural outcome of 
such an experiment.” 

This letter deserves consideration. I love both the lang- 
uages but I am not versed in either of them. My know- 
ledge of Hindi is very average. I have not had the time to 
study it from books. My son Devadas who went years ago 
at my instance and with my blessings to spread Hindi in 
Madras knows it far better than I do. I can name many 
others who have similarly outpaced me. My knowledge of 
Urdu is much less even than my Hindi. I have known the 
Hindi script since childhood. I have had to work to learn 
the Urdu and lack of knowledge of the language makes 
reading a difficult task. Nor can I write the script with 
ease. My knowledge being as limited as it is, I can claim 
nothing but a completely impartial love for both Hindi 
and Urdu. Therefore, it is my hope that if God wills, scho- 
lars in both the languages will contribute to make my ven- 
ture a success. For this reason I have published Shri Tri- 
pathi’s letter so that he and others may be inspired to help 


me in my endeavour. 
Other lovers of Hindi have also told me that the same 


energy has not been expended on Hindi as on Urdu. If 
people will realize that there should be no ugly rivalry 
between the two, that both are, at root, one, that crores 
speak Hindustani and that it is the duty of scholars and 
poets to concentrate on it for the sake of the masses, I have 
no doubt that we shall progress by leaps and bounds. 


Poona, 3-7-’46 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 14-7~46 


13 
HINDUSTANI v. URDU AND HINDI 


A Bombay Government circular of 16-839 reads: 
“It has been observed that the word ‘Hindustani’ is being 
used indifferently for Hindi or Hindustani, Please note that 
Hindustani is different and distinct from both Hindi and Urdu, 
and when a reference to that language is to be made, it should be 
made as Hindustani only,” 
On 9th October 1940 a press note was issued: 


“In September 1938 the Government of Bombay announced 
their decision to introduce the study of Hindustani in the schools 
of the Province. Steps were accordingly taken to implement that 
decision and the language is being taught in the primary schools, 
secondary schools and in the training institutions. In actual prac- 
tice the teaching of the language in the schools has raised certain 
difficulties which have to be considered. The chief of them are 
lack of literature in the language, as it has yet to develop and 
the absence of suitable text-books for use in schools. The Hindu- 
stani text-books now in use, have been found to be defective, both 
in regard to the language used in them which is said to contain 
too many words of Hindi origin and in regard to the subject matter 
of the lessons included in them, some of which are stated to be 
unsuitable for Muslim pupils, Besides, both Urdu and Hindustani 


have so much of a common vocabulary, that it has been suggested 
that it is unnecessary to insist on the t 


Urdu schools. The Government having 
whole question have now directed that th 
objection to the teaching of Hindustani i 
educational institutions in the Province 


eaching of Hindustani in 
carefully considered the 
ough there is no serious 
n other institutions, Urdu 
e, i.e. the primary and 
secondary schools and training institutions, where the medium 
of instruction is Urdu, should be exempted from the inclusion 
of such teaching in the curriculum.” 


ing Hindustani. What is the present Government of the 
Province, which is based on Popular will, to do? 
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The answer is contained in the admission that the 
present Provincial Government is based on popular will. 
If the Hindi schools wish to have Hindustani, the national 
language, taught in the primary and secondary schools, it 
should be taught. Naturally the question has to be decided 
by the parents of the children, learning in these shcools. 
If they do not want it and an attempt is made to impose 
it by force, the claim for being a popular Government can- 
not be sustained. I should certainly advise the parents to 
want their children to be taught it. It should never be for- 
gotten that Hindustani is essentially a cross between Hindi 
and Urdu and written in both the scripts. If the parents 
want cither only Hindi or Urdu and only one script, they 
cannot impose it on an unbelieving or unwilling Govern- 
ment. Either party has freedom of action. 

i The question whether Hindustani is or can be a na- 
tional form of speech is irrelevant at this stage. The argu- 
ment has, moreover, been examined often enough in pre- 


vious issues of the Harijan. 
Sevagram, 25-8-°46 
Harijan, 8-9-46 


14 
REGARDING HINDUSTANI 
work that is being done on behalf 
of Hindustani is of real benefit to the country and a help towards 
attainment of freedom. The country that has no national language 


ut that is our unfortunate position today. 
aying due attention towards this 


matter. In spite of your efforts, Congress workers do not put your 
advice into practice. You are aware that in our Congress Committee 
meetings as also in our Jegislatures, most people, including even 
those whose mother tongue is either Hindi or Urdu, prefer to speak 
in English. Is it not possible to make it compulsory for Congress- 


men to speak and carry on work whether in meetings or legislatures 
ent on them to wear Khadi? 


in Hindustani, just as it is made incumb 

Of course, some latitude will have to be given to those who are 
wholly unacquainted with Hindustani, but even they should be 
given a definite time limit within which to learn the national 


N. L-11 


“The great and encouraging 


has no right to exist. B 
And yet our leaders are not pi 
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language. My experience is that responsible Congressmen who know 
Hindustani prefer to speak in English. This must be stopped if 
we want the change to be universal. Today Congressmen are taking 
high office. There too they should try to carry on their work in 
the mother tongue.” 

The correspondent is quite right. The lure for English 
has not left us. And until it goes, our own languages will 
remain paupers. Would that the people’s Governments 
everywhere do their work either in the national or provin- 
cial languages! But to attain this, they must have language 
experts in their offices and the public must be encouraged 
to write in their provincial or the national language. We 
shall not only be saved much expense by adopting our 
own languages but it will also make things much easier 
for the general public. 

New Delhi, 7-9-46 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 15-9-46 


15 
HINDI v. HINDUSTANI 


Shrimati Perinbehn Captain writes: 

“It was with shame, disgust and sorrow that I heard on the 
Delhi radio that our own group of men wished to dethrone our 
national language for which we have been struggling all these 
years. The deepest cut is that Congressmen of standing should 
be so blinded by prevailing passions as to break the very thing 
which all Congressmen have cherished and worked for. One would 
have thought that at least some statesmanship might have remained 
amongst our so-called bigger leaders. Please write to me fully 
what you would like : (1) Our Hindustani Committee to do, 
(2) our honest and self-sacrificing Hindustani pracharaks to do, 
and (3) last but not least, those of our countrymen — Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsees, Christians and Jews, who have accepted and 
love Hindustani as understood by the Congress resolution, to do. 

“I know you must be busy, but still please do give some time 
to this question, as I think that this is one of the strong links, which 
may in happier times bring back the oneness of our beloved country 
as we have envisaged it and for which we have worked all our 
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life. Yesterday about 25 young men from one of our classes came 
to me and asked why some narrow-minded men should coerce 
them into a narrow groove when they loved Hindustani and the 
beauty of both forms of literature and its national value. Please 
try and prevent our friends from losing their vision through hatred 
and thereby losing all hopes of linking in true friendship and love 
the whole country from Kashmir to Kanyakumari and Assam 
to Sind.” 

This represents the common grief of many nationalists 
like her, labelled Congressmen or not. Since this letter 
was written the threat has been postponed for two months 
or until such time as the Constituent Assembly meets again. 
It is a wise postponement which gives time for passions 
to cool down in order to allow clear thinking. 

Let the Hindus, by their conduct, direct or indirect, 
disprove the Muslim League statement that we, the Hindus 
and the Muslims of India, are not one nation but two 
and that too because of our respective religions. Congress- 
men have declared from the very inception of the Congress 
that India is one nation composed of men belonging to 
all religions and sects known in the world and it has proved 
the claim often enough at crucial moments in spite of many 
lapses which it would be easy to fling in its face. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, whose grand-daughter has written 
the above letter with so much feeling, has become and still 
remains the only Grand Old Man of India. 

Pherozeshah Mehta became the uncrowned king of the 
Bombay Presidency and after Dadabhai Naoroji’s death 
ruled the Congress by right of service unselfishly rendered. 

Who was Badruddin Tyabjee —at one time Presi- 
dent of the Congress? Was he not a Mussalman every inch 
of him? Was he any the less an Indian? India has many 
religions but only one nationality and this, I dare to say, in 
spite of its two divisions. They may persist for a long time, 
but we must not be enemies one of the other for a single 
minute. It takes two to make a quarrel; but friendship 
does not require reciprocity. That which requires recipro- 
city is a bargain. This friendship, otherwise called love or 
non-violence, belongs not to the cowardly but to the brave 


and the seeing. 
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I entirely endorse Perinbehn’s remark that not Hindi, 
highly Sanskritized written in the Nagari character nor 
Urdu, highly Persianized written in the Urdu character 
can ever be the link between two or more communities in 
India. It can only be Hindustani which is a fusion of the 
two forms robbed of their artificial character and written 
either in the Nagari or the Urdu character. This natural 
fusion has been going on for many years and like all natural 
processes, it has been slow but none the less sure. It does 
not matter to me whether my Muslim brother reciprocates 
or not, by trying to understand my form of speech or writ- 
ing; but surely I am richer by endeavouring to understand 
his form of speech and writing. Speaking to many Muslim 
divines I have not found it difficult to explain my meaning 
through Hindustani though I have never attempted to 
pretend to speak their high-flown Persianized Urdu. They 
have as a rule been the losers and I invariably the gainer. 
What is true of me is true, I am sure, of many more. 

Now about her main questions. 


Every member of the Hindustani Committee is to live 
up to his creed, that is to say, he or she should himself or 
herself master both the scripts and be familiar with a mix- 
ture of the two forms, Hindi and Urdu. This will happen 
when both are diligently studied in their simple forms. 
And when this first requisite is fulfilled, he or she must 
try to induce others to acquire the knowledge. 

Secondly, if the Hindustani pracharaks are honest and 
self-sacrificing they are bound to infect their surroundings 
with the spirit that actuates them. 

Thirdly, those who have accepted Hindustani as the 
national language of the whole of India and love it, have to 
prove their acceptance by speaking and writing only in 
Hindustani, when it is meant for those who do not know 
the mother tongue. Thus a Tamilian will speak only in 
Tamil to a fellow Tamilian, but with a non-Tamilian he 
will make use of Hindustani and not English as is now the 
wont. 

New Delhi, 25-7-47 
Harijan, 3-8-47 


16 
THOU TOO GUJARAT! 


Shri Maganbhai Desai has sent me a copy of his cor- 
respondence with Shri Ratanlal Parikh. The latter writes: 
“The newspapers report that the Congress Party has decided 

that Hindi written in the Devanagari script should be the lingua 
franca of the Indian Union. This has had a profound effect upon 
the public mind. They are excited and opposed to the Urdu script. 
It is as well that the move for the propagation of the Urdu script 
is not a living thing! Even staunch Congressmen have begun to 
oppose it. This means that the number of candidates for Hindu- 
stani examinations to be held in February is likely to be greatly 
reduced.” 

I hope that what Shri Ratanlal says is not true. The 
Gujaratis are not to act thus foolishly. I do not approve of 
the dislike of the writers for the Urdu script, though I would 
be prepared to account for it. But for the life of me I can- 
not understand this thoughtless dislike of the script. Does 
it not betray a bankruptcy of wisdom? The Gujaratis are 
reputed as businessmen. In doing business, they do not 
discriminate between friends and foes. They gladly make 
money from both. Will this same businesslikeness. forsake 
them in politics or in the use of the script? 

In Delhi I daily come in contact with Hindus and 
Muslims. The number of the Hindus is larger. Most of 
them speak a language which has very few Sanskrit words 
and not many more Persian or Arabic. They or the vast 
majority do not know the Devanagari script. They write 
to me in indifferent English and when I take them to task 
for writing in a foreign language, they write in the Urdu 
script. If the lingua franca is to be Hindi and the script 
only Devanagari, what will be the plight of these Hindus? 

But I confess that my insistence on Hindustani is a 
proof of my partiality for the Muslim brethren, though not 
of Gujarat. The Muslims of Gujarat do not know Urdu. 
They learn it not without difficulty. Their mother tongue 
is Gujarati. But the language of the Muslims in North 
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India is undoubtedly Hindustani, i.e. simple Urdu. I do 
not mind their calling it Urdu. The millions of the villagers 
of India have nothing to do with books. They speak Hindu- 
stani, which the Muslims write in the Urdu script and the 
Hindus in the Urdu or in the Nagari script. Therefore, 
the duty of people like you and me is to learn both the scripts. 
The Gujaratis decided to perform this duty with gladness. 
They joyously accepted Hindustani as the lingua franca. 
They did not swallow it like a bitter pill. Why then have 
they developed a dislike for the Urdu script now? For 
me it has become all the sweeter in the midst of the deadly 
bitterness surrounding us. The non-Pakistani Muslims are 
all the dearer to me. They are not to look to Pakistan for 
the safety of their honour, person and property. Such a 
thing would be a shame for us of the Union. Sanatana Hindu 
Dharma is not circumscribed like the proverbial frog in 
the well. It-is as broad as the ocean. Thus interpreted, it is 
the property of all mankind, no matter by what name it is 
called. A Malyali commentator of the great epic the Maha- 
bharata has, in my opinion, correctly called it the history of 
mankind. But be it as it may, the word Hindu is- not 
derived from Sanskrit. The foreigners called the inhabitants 
on this side of the river Sindhu, Hindus, We have adopted 
the title. Manu is not 
It is an equivalent of Adam, the first man. The Law of 
Manu is known as Manava Dharma Shastra (the Law for 


Arya Samaj looks upon certain others as such. There has 
been some difference of o 
In my opinion, whatever out of them appeals to the head 
and heart of the wise, is the law for mankind. There 
is, therefore, always room for addition or subtraction. 
The shlokas looked upon as interpolations are the result 
of the efforts, successful or unsuccessful, of the reformers 
in different ages. Such a law belongs to all mankind. It 
does not permit of discrimination on grounds of caste and 
class. It knows no distinctions between the Hindus, the 
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Muslims and the others. “This is mine and that is someone 
else’s, is the calculation of narrow minds,” is one of the 
pearls of wisdom. 

s On the basis of this immortal shloka you and I cannot 
discriminate between Hindustan and Pakistan. What even 
if you and I happen to be the only ones having such a 
belief? If we are true, others are bound to follow us. 
< The Congress has always kept a broad vision. Today 
it is needed more than ever before. It is permissible to say 
that India has accepted partition at the point of the bayo- 
net. This settled fact cannot be unsettled in the same way. 
The two can be one only when there is heart unity. 

The omens today seem to point to the contrary. During 
the crisis the Congress must stand firm like a rock. It dare 
not give way on the question of the lingua franca of India. 
Tt cannot be Persianized Urdu or Sanskritized Hindi. It 
must be a beautiful blend of the two simple forms written 
in either script. How I wish Gujarat would remain un- 
affected by the gathering storm! Will those who have soared 
high, now crash at the first blow? If I could have my way, 
such a thing would not happen. There is a Gujarati hymn 
which says, ‘Will he who has been purified by the fire of 
love ever turn back?” Let us follow the poet. Let us not 
turn away from the Urdu script. One slip of the foot is 
likely to hurl us down. Thank God, the newspaper report 
was untrue. The consideration of the question has been 
postponed by two or three months. Let us hope sanity will 


prevail. 
On the train to Kashmir, 31-7-47 
(From Gujarati) 
Harijan, 10-8-’47 


17 
TAKE CARE 


Unless the governments and their secretariats take 
care, the English language is likely to usurp the place of 
Hindustani. This must do infinite harm to the millions of 
India who would never be able to understand English. 
Surely, it must be quite easy for the provincial governments 
to have a staff which would carry on all transactions in the 
provincial languages and the inter-provincial language, 
which, in my Opinion, can only be Hindustani written in 
Nagari or Urdu script. 

Every day lost in making this necessary change is so 
much cultural loss to the nation. The first and foremost 


until redistribution of provinces takes place on the linguistic 
basis. Provincial governments can devise a method in 
order to enable the People in those provinces to feel that 
they have come into their own. Nor need the provinces 


enough quickly to realize that they must not tax the nation 
culturally for the sake of a handful of Indians who are too 
lazy to pick up the speech which can be easily common 
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to the whole of India without offending any party or sec- 
tion. My plea is for banishing English as a cultural usurper 
as we successfully banished the political rule of the English 
usurper. The rich English language will ever retain its 
natural place as the international speech of commerce and 
diplomacy. 

New Delhi, 11-9-'47 

Harijan, 21-9247 ; 


18 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar writes: 
“If the Muslims of the Indian Union affirm their loyalty to 


the Union, will they accept Hindustani as the national language 
and learn the Urdu and Nagari scripts? Unless you give your 
clear opinion on this, the work of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha 
will become very difficult. Cannot Maulana Azad give his clear 
opinion on the subject?” 

Kakasaheb says nothing new in his letter. But the 
subject has acquired added importance at the present junc- 
ture. If the Muslims in India own loyalty to India and have 
chosen to make it their home of their own free will, it is 
their duty to learn the two scripts. It is said that the Hindus 
have no place in Pakistan. So they migrate to the Indian 
Union, In the event of a war between the Union and Paki- 
stan, the Muslims of the Indian Union should be prepared 
to fight against Pakistan. It is true that there should be 
no war between the two dominions. They have to live as 
friends or die as such. The two will have to work in close 
co-operation. In spite of being independent of each other, 
they will have many things in common. If they are enemies, 
they can have nothing in common. If there is genuine 
friendship, the people of both the States can be loyal to 
both. They are both members of the same commonwealth 
of nations. How can they become enemies of each other? 
But that discussion is unnecessary here. 


The Union must have a common inter- 
speech. I will go a step further and say that if the two 


nter-provincial 
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States are friends, Hindustani should be the common 
speech between the two. This does not mean that Urdu 
and Hindi will cease to exist as distinct forms of speech. 
They must continue to live and progress. But, if the Hindus 
and the Muslims or rather people of all religions in India 
are friends, they must accept a common language evolved 
from Hindi and Urdu. They should learn the two scripts. 
This will be a test for the Muslims and the Hindus in the 
Indian Union. 

It would be wrong to say that if the Muslims of the 
Union refuse to learn the Nagari script, Hindustani can- 
not become the national language. Whether the Muslims 
learn the Nagari script or not, the Hindus and the people 
of all other religions ought to learn the two scripts. It is 
possible that in view of the poisoned atmosphere of the day, 
people may not appreciate this simple proposition. If the 
Hindus wish to, they can boycott the Urdu script and Urdu 
words, but all will be the losers thereby. Therefore, those 
engaged in Hindustani prachar should not weaken in their 
faith or efforts. I agree that people like Maulana Azad 
and other prominent Muslims of the Indian Union should 
be the first ones to adopt Hindustani and the two scripts. 
Who will take the lead if not they? Difficult times lie ahead 
of us. May God guide us aright. 

New Delhi, 27-9-°47 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 5-10-47 


19 
HINDI OR HINDUSTANI? 
I 

Q. What shall be our national language? Hindi or 
Hindustani? 

A. If we leave aside the communal approach and 
consider the question in a scientific spirit, we shall arrive 
at the conclusion that our interest lies in making Hindu- 
stani our national language. This Hindustani should nei- 
ther be Sanskritized Hindi nor Persianized Urdu but a 
happy combination of both. It should also freely admit 
words wherever necessary from the different regional lang- 
uages as also assimilate words from foreign languages, pro- 
vided that they can mix well and easily with our national 
language. Thus our national language must develop into 
a rich and powerful instrument capable of expressing the 
whole gamut of human thoughts and feelings. To confine 
oneself exclusively either to Hindi or Urdu would be a crime 
against intelligence and the spirit of patriotism. The only 
reason why the English language is richer than all the other 
languages of the world is that it has freely borrowed from 
all languages. If English can admit in its fold words from 
the languages of Italy, Greece, Germany ctc., there is no 
reason why we should shrink from taking into our languages 
without any injury to our grammar, words from Arabic 
and Persian. Also, why should we fight shy of learning two 
scripts? 

(From Hindi) 
Harijansevak, 12-10-47 
é II 


He had seen a paragraph in the Press that henceforth 
the official language of the U. P. would be Hindi with the 
Devanagari script. It hurt him. Of all the Muslims in the 
Indian Union, nearly one-fourth resided in the U. P. There 
were many Hindus like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who were 
Urdu scholars. Were they to forget the Urdu script? The 
right thing would be to keep both the scripts and make 
the use of either acceptable in all official dealings. This 
would result in the compulsory learning of both the scripts. 
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The Janguage then would take care of itself and Hindu- 
stani would become the language of the Province. This 
knowledge of the two scripts would not be a waste. It would 
enrich them and enrich their language. No one should cavil 
at such a step. 

They should treat the Muslims as equal citizens. Equa- 
lity of treatment demanded respect for the Urdu script. 
They must not produce a State in which respectable life 
was impossible and still claim that they did not want the 
Muslims to go. If in spite of really equal treatment they 
(the Muslims) chose to go to Pakistan, it was ‘their (the 
Muslims’) own lookout. There should be nothing in their 
behaviour to scare away the Muslims. They should be cor- 
rect in their conduct. Then they could serve India and save 
Hinduism. They could not do so by killing the Muslims or 
driving them away or suppressing them in any way. They 
had to do the right thing irrespective of what happened 
in Pakistan. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 16-10-47 
Harijan, 26-10-47 


Ill 

Gandhiji then mentioned the letters he had been re- 
ceiving in connection with the opinion expressed by him 
about the adoption of Hindustani as the national language. 
He had no doubt that Hindustani would be the best suited 
inter-provincial language for all Indians. Neither Persia- 
nized Urdu nor Sanskritized Hindi could easily be under- 
stood by the masses. With the end of British Raj, the Eng- 
lish language had to go as the common medium of speech 
or the court language. It was a usurpation, He honoured 
the English language in its own place. It could never be- 
come India’s national language. An esteemed friend had, 
however, suggested that the English language was soon 
going to be displaced from the position that did not belong 
to it. But his harping on the subject, the writer feared, 
might transfer the dislike of the language to the people 
who spoke it., i.e., the English. The writer knew that if any 
such mishap occurred, he (Gandhiji) would be cut to the 
quick so much so that he might even go mad with grief 
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over the unexpected tragedy. The warning was timely. The 
audience should know that he always made a distinction 
between the doer and his deed. The deed might be worthy 
of dislike, never the doer. He was reminded that he knew 
that the distinction was rarely borne in mind. Men gene- 
rally confused the deed with the doer and the orbit of con- 
demnation included both the doer and the deed. The 
writer also warned him that he (Gandhiji) had to make 
allowance for the Anglo-Indians, the Goans and others with 
whom English had become the mother tongue. Did Gandhiji 
ever contemplate that these would be suddenly dismissed 
for want of knowledge of Hindi or Hindustani whichever 
finally became the inter-pwovincial speech? The writer 
knew that he (Gandhiji) would never entertain any such 
idea. Gandhiji said that the writer was correct in his fear. 
Nevertheless, he did expect that within a given period they 
would all attain a working ‘knowledge of Hindustani. No 
oppression should be felt by the minorities, however small 
they might be. There was need for the gentlest handling 
of all such questions. 

The same earnest friend had reminded him -that his 
(Gandhiji’s) insistence on the two scripts was likely to dis- 
place both and make room for the Roman script. The 
friend had partiality for the Roman script. He (Gandhiji) 
did not share it. Nor did he fear that the two scripts would 
ever be displaced by the Roman. He did not wish to enter 
into argument over the question. He simply referred to 
the subject to show that their nationalism was poor stuff 
if it shirked the learning of the two scripts. Their love of 
their country should make the learning of the two scripts 
a matter of joy. He instanced the example of Sheikh Abdulla 
Saheb who informed him only that afternoon that during 
his imprisonment in Kashmir he was able with ease to 
learn Hindi and the Nagari script. What the Sheikh Saheb 
was able to do, was surely equally easy for other nationa- 
lists. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 18-10-"47 
Harijan, 26-10-47 


20 
HINDUSTANI WRITTEN IN NAGARI ONLY 


Raihanabehn Tyabjee has written a well-argued letter 
to me favouring Hindustani as the inter-provincial lang- 
uage written exclusively in the Nagari. She rigidly excludes 
the Urdu script. As all her main arguments have been ans- 
wered herein, the letter is not being translated. Her letter 
demands full consideration. Raihanabehn sees no distinc- 
tion between a Hindu and a Muslim. Both, she holds, come 
from the same source and she acts accordingly. I have 
always held that there is no distinction between the two. 
Even though their observances differ, these do not separate 
them. They undoubtedly profess different religions but they, 
like others, come from the same root. 

Nevertheless, I detect certain flaws in her arguments. 


We are not two nations. Those who believe the Hindus. 
and the Muslims to be two nations harm both the commu- 
nities and India. It should not matter that the Quaid-i-Azam. 
believes the Hindus and the Muslims of India to be two 
nations or that there are Hindus too who entertain the 
same belief. Surely, it does not follow that because the whole 


world is in error, we, who believe otherwise, should follow 
it. This should never happen. 


If Hindustani is taken to be the inter-provincial lang- 
uage of India, it follows that both the scripts, Nagari and 
Urdu, should be equally acceptable. If the State recognizes. 
only Nagari as the character in which Hindustani should 
be written, it would certainly be unjust to our Muslim 
brethren and when it is remembered that they are a mino- 
rity the guilt is enhanced. 

I have never contended that all the forty crores of 
Indians have to learn both the scripts. I have, however, 
held that those who have inter-provincial contacts and 
who want to serve not merely their own province but the 
whole of India should know both the scripts. The reason 
is obvious. They ought to be able to read letters written 
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whether in the Nagari or the Urdu script. Hence, it is neces- 
sary that both the scripts are accepted as national. 

If Hindi is to be the national language, naturally 
Nagari alone will be the national script and if Urdu is to 
take that place, Urdu script alone will be the national 
script. But, if Hindustani, which is a resultant of the junc- 
tion of Hindi and Urdu, is to be the national language, a 
knowledge of both the scripts is essential in the manner 
indicated by me. 

It is worth remembering that in reality neither the 
Urdu character nor the Urdu form of the same language is 
the exclusive property of the Muslims of India. There is 
quite a large number of Hindus and others whose mother 
tongue is Urdu and who know only the Urdu character. 
It is further to be remembered that the necessity of know- 
ing both the scripts was stressed by me on my return from 
South Africa in 1915. I submitted the same proposition to 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in Indore as its President. So 
far as I recollect, there was hardly any opposition to the 
proposition. It is true that then I did not suggest any altera- 
tion in the name. The definition, however, was the same 
as that of today. When perfect anarchy prevails in the 
thought world and we express different views without 
regard to facts, it is obligatory that we should have one 
strong helm to weather any storm. 

In so far as it is believed that the Muslims only are 
concerned with the retention of the Urdu character, at this 
juncture it becomes our special duty to emphasize the 
necessity of Hindustani written in either character. This 
should appear self-evident. Whatever were the reasons in 
justification, it must be admitted that within the Union 
in many places the Muslims have been dealt with harshly. 
It would be beside the point to contend that Pakistan made 
the beginning with harsh treatment against the Hindus 
and the Sikhs. For the State to ordain that the inter-pro- 
vincial script in the Union shall be only the Nagari, it would 
be an imposition upon the Muslims. If the result of the 
act of justice is to be that the Muslims are to confine them- 
selves to the Urdu character and gratuitously regard the 
word Hindustani as synonymous with Urdu, it would 
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amount to cussedness and perhaps a sign that their heart 
is not in the Union. 


It would be confusion of thought for Raihanabehn to 
argue that keeping of the Urdu character side by side with 
the Nagari would be construed to be in pursuance of the 
policy of appeasement. Though the word has come to have 
a bad odour about it, I would submit that appeasement 
can be a praiseworthy duty, as it can also be at times a 
blameworthy gesture. Thus, for instance, it can conceiv- 
ably be a duty on the part of a brother to walk with his 
brother towards the north whilst alone he would have 
gone to the south. But it would certainly be criminal for 
him, a confirmed teetotaller, to drink spirituous liquors 
with his drunken brother in order to appease him. He 
would then harm both himself and his brother. I must not 
recite the Kalma in order to appease or flatter my Muslim 
brother, as he must not recite the Gayatri in order to appease 
or flatter me. It would be another matter if both of us recite 
either at will because we believe the two incantations as 
one in essence. I hold that it is so. Hence it is that in the 
daily recital of the Ashram prayers, among the eleven obser- 
vances occurs equal respect for all the accepted religions 
in the world. The upshot of all this argument is that the 


policy of appeasement is not always bad. It may even be- 
come a duty at times, 


This sister further say: 
paratively speaking, fairly perfect, whereas the Urdu script 
is imperfect and difficult to decipher. To write Sanskrit 


words in the Urdu script is, she holds, well-nigh impossible. 
There is some force i 


is possible only when fanaticism has died out. After all, 
what is the Sindhi alphabet but an improved edition of 
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Lastly, I suggest to Raihanabehn that her letter under 
discussion is a fine specimen of Hindustani. She has woven 
in that letter Urdu words as freely as Sanskrit words. The 
beauty of Hindustani is that it has no quarrel either with 
Sanskrit or with Arabic words. In order to strengthen 
Hindustani consistently with its genius, if a language can 
be said to have a ‘genius’, it must borrow from all the 
languages of the world. Its grammar must remain as it 
always has been in indigenous Hindi. Thus the plural of 
‘Hindu’ in Hindustani will always be Hindu-on (feg) 
and not Hunud (gg) as it is in highly Arabicized Urdu. 
Raihanabehn is an Urdu scholar. Though not a scholar in 
Hindi, she knows it well. She reads and writes both the 
Nagari and Urdu characters. When I was in the Yeravda 
prison she and Zohra Ansari were my Urdu teachers. 
Naturally, they taught me through correspondence. My 
advice, therefore, to her is that she should devote her 
energy to the strengthening and spreading of Hindustani 
and making the teaching of the two characters as easy as 
possible. This work she can only do, if her ignorance, as I 
call it, is removed. If, what she has now begun to believe is 
true, I could have nothing to say to her. Then indeed, I 
shall have to unlearn the past and learn a new lesson and 
displace the Urdu character from the position which I 
think it should occupy. 

New Delhi, 1-11-47 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 9-11-47 


N. L.-12 


21 
URDU ‘HARIJAN’ 
I 
The readers know that the weekly Harijan is published 


also in Hindustani in the Nagari script as well as in the 
Urdu script. The one published in the Urdu script is the 
Urdu Harijan. Shri Jivanji writes about its rapidly deter- 
iorating condition: 


“It has become necessary for me now to write to you about 
the Urdu Harijansevak. At present hardly 250 copies of it are sold. 
When we began it about 1,800 copies of it were being sold. The 
sale has gradually been going down, specially after the Lahore 
riots. Previously in Lahore alone five to seven hundred copies 
were being sold. If we continue it then at the present rate it will 
result in a monthly loss of 1,500 rupees; that is, in the colossal 
loss of 20,000 rupees in the course of a year. You will, I am sure, 
not like the paper to be continued under the circumstances. In 
fact, when I met you last at Birla House you had asked me about 
it, But I was under the impression that with the improvement 
in the atmosphere of the country there will be a corresponding 
change in the condition of the Paper also. Besides, I felt that it 
should be continued even at a loss until the Loka Sabha had reached 
a definite decision in this regard so that there may be no room 
for any misunderstanding. The Loka Sabha will now meet in 
April. And even after that we do not know when it will decide 
on the language issue. There should be no particular objection 
to continuing the paper thus for a further period of four months. 
It will only mean an extra loss of five to six thousand rupees. I 
will therefore act according as you decide considering all the factors 
of the situation. Particular attention will have to be paid to the 
possibility of any misunderstanding arising in the present poisoned 
atmosphere as a result of the closure of our paper.” 


I have always held the view that no paper should be 


run at a loss. If the people like a paper, they must pay for 
it. I do not consider a paper which lives on advertisements 
to be self-sufficient. That the Urdu Harijan was allowed 
to be continued for so long even at a loss was due to the 
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fact that there was no loss in the total considering the sale 
of the paper in other languages. But there must be a limit 
to this arrangement. My views in regard to Hindustani and 
the two scripts remain what they were. Therefore for some 
time to come the Urdu Harijan will continue to be published 
as at present. Meanwhile I would like the readers of the 
Gujarati Harijan and others to consider whether they 
want the Urdu Harijan to be published. If they do they 
should help in raising the number of its subscribers until it 
reaches the two thousand mark. They should also ponder 
over another thing. If they do not like the Urdu script and 
the Urdu Harijan has to be stopped for that reason it 
would become incumbent on me to close the Nagari Harijan 
also. I do not think it is my duty to continue the Nagari 
Harijan irrespective of whether the Urdu Harijan remains 
or not. As a reformer, it is my duty that either I must 
conduct it in both the scripts or not at all. 

It has already been explained why I prefer the word 
‘Hindustani’ to ‘Hindi’ and why I insist on people learning 
both the scripts. I have no new argument to add to what 
has already been said. This is only intended to show how 
the Urdu Harijan may continue if the people so desire. I 
dare to believe that my hope will be fulfilled. 


(From Hindi) 
Harijansevak, 4-1-'48 


II 

in the Gujarati columns that 
Urdu script was likely to be 
stopped as its sale was steadily dwindling. Apart even 
from financial considerations, I saw no meaning 1m pub- 
lishing it, if there was no demand for it. The dwindle to 
me was a sign of resentment against its publication. I would 
be foolish if I failed to profit by it. 

My view remains unalterable especially at this critical 
juncture in our history. It is wrong to ruffle Muslim or 
any other person’s feeling when there is no question of 
ethics, Those who take the trouble of learning the Urdu 
script in addition to the Nagari, will surely lose nothing. 


Two weeks ago I hinted 
the Harijan printed in the 
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They will gain a knowledge of the Urdu script, which 
many of our countrymen know. If it was not for cussed- 
ness, this proposition will be admitted without any argu- 
ment. The limitations of this script in terms of perfection 
are many. But for elegance and grace it will equal any 
script in the world. It will not die so long at least as Arabic 
and Persian live, though it has achieved a status all its 
own without outside aid. With a little adaptation it can 
serve the purpose of shorthand. As a national script, if it 
is set free from the bondage of orthodoxy, it is capable of 
improvement so as to enable one to transcribe Sanskrit 
verses without the slightest difficulty. 

Lastly, those who in anger boycott the Urdu script, 
put a wanton affront upon the Muslims of the Union who, 
in the eyes of many Hindus, have become aliens in their 
own land. This is copying the bad manners of Pakistan 
with a vengeance. I invite every inhabitant of India to join 
me in a stern refusal to copy bad manners. If they will 
enter the heart of what I have written, they will prevent 
the impending collapse of the Nagari and Urdu editions 
of the Harijan. Will Muslim friends rise to the occasion 
and do two things — subscribe to the Urdu edition and 
diligently learn the Nagari script and enrich their intel- 
lectual capital? 

New Delhi, 11-1-48 
Harijan, 18-1-°48 


22 
QUESTION BOX 


1. Q It does not matter whether the lingua franca 
be called Hindi or Hindustani; in any case the common 
language in actual use will remain Hindustani. It cannot, 
however, be gainsaid that in advanced literature and 
science certain words will be necessary which can only be 
derived from Sanskrit, Where is the harm in making this 
clear to the public? 

A. The first part of the question would be correct 
provided the name adopted were accepted by all in the 
same light. The controversy arises not over the name but 
what it is meant to convey. In advanced literature and 
science we should not draw exclusively from Sanskrit. A 
small committee can be appointed to prepare a dictionary 
of current words irrespective of their original source. 

2. Q, With regard to the script, it would be burden- 
some to have to use two scripts in the conduct of the 
affairs of the nation. Why not then adopt the Nagari script 
which is current in all provinces? Does the two-script 
proposal mean that the Central Government should use 
both the scripts in its correspondence and publications? 
Would telegraph and other offices also have to use both 
the scripts? 

I do not subscribe to the view often put forward that 
the two-script proposal is meant to appease the Muslims. 
Our concern should be to select the script which might be 
advantageous to the nation as a whole without wishing 
any injustice. It would not be correct to hold that the 
adoption of the Nagari script would be harmful to 
Muslim interests. As far as I can see, it would be neces- 
sary to adopt both the scripts, but only as a temporary 
measure — ultimately one script should be acceptable to 
all. How can this be disputed? , 

A. With the adoption of the two scripts, the easier 
one will ultimately survive. AJl that is wanted is that the 
Urdu script should not be boycotted, ‘as such boycott would 
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imply discrimination. A controversy arose over such dis- 
crimination and this has now been accentuated. With this 
background, we who believe in unity and are opposed 
to civil strife are bound to adopt both the scripts. Again 
we cannot forget that many Hindus and Sikhs are ignorant 
of the Nagari script. There is no question of all people 
having to learn both the scripts, but only of those liable 
to serve outside their province. Nor is it suggested that 
all notices should be issued by the Central Government 
in both the scripts — but only those meant for all. 

Having regard to the present communal antagonism, 
the boycott of the Urdu script would be regarded as an 
anti-democratic measure. 

The question whether telegraph and other offices 
would also have to use both the scripts is a minor one. 
When we get rid of the incubus of the English language 
and the Roman script, our minds will be clearer and we 
shall realize the futility of such controversies, 

While we must always refrain from an improper 
Course with the object of appeasing Others, there is no 
harm in conciliating when the course itself is intrinsically 
proper. If all accepted one script willingly, it would be so 
good, but even to achieve this end it is necessary to retain 
both the s¢ripts at present. 

New Delhi, 4-1-48 
Harijan, 11-1-’48 


SS Anp 


23 
NEITHER ANGER NOR ATTACHMENT 


A friend writes : 

“I have seen your article regarding the Urdu Harijan. Had 
it not been written by you, I should have thought it to have been 
written by someone in extreme anger. The letter Shri Jivanjibhai 
has written to you only proves that people do not want the Harijan 
in the Urdu script. Why should you close the Nagari Harijan on 
that account? Do you think that you were doing anything wrong 
when you published the Hindi Navajivan (and not Urdu)? After 
that too for a fairly long time only the Hindi Harijansevak conti- 
nued to be published. You did not then publish the Urdu Harijan. 

“Had you started the Urdu and Nagari Harijan with the sole 
object of propagating Hindustani, your decision might have ap- 


peared correct. But the Nagari Harijan has been appearing long 


since. You may well stop it if it shows loss. Your warning there- 


fore regarding the closure of the N 
me to smack of coercion. 

“Ts Nagari Harijan even more guilty than the English Hari- 
jan? Really speaking the English Harijan should be the first to 


be stopped. But what actually happens is that the English Harijan 


is given greater importance than others. 

“It is a pity that while you delivered your prayer speeches in 
anslated into English at your office 
ndi and the Urdu Harijansevak after 
their English translations into Hindi 
m the inscription ‘IANA affixed at 
tely disappeared showing per- 
eing reproduced directly from 


agari Harijansevak appears to 


| Hindustani they were first tr: 
and then appeared in the Hi 
having been retranslated from 
and Urdu, as was evident fro: 
their end. This inscription has la 
haps that the speeches are now b 


Hindustani. 
“You wrote once many years ago that so far as possible you 


will write only in Gujarati or Hindi and that it will then be trans- 

lated into English for the English edition. This arrangement even 
went on for some time but subsequently it slackened. 

“I again request you to stop the English Harijan and continue 

the other editions.” 

To say that I am speaking out of anger when what I 

say is true beyond question is to make a wrong use of the 
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word anger. One does awkward things in anger. If the 
Urdu Harijan has to be closed, it becomes inevitable that 
the Nagari Harijan should also be closed along with it. 
Where is the question of anger in doing what I consider 
to be inevitable, though it is possible that others, as the 
Present correspondent, may not consider as inevitable 
what I do? But that should not worry me. It would be 
good if the whole world agreed with you in considering 
inevitable what you consider to be so, but that does not 
happen. There are always two sides to a thing. 

- It remains to be shown whether I should close only 
one or both. It is true that when I started the Navajivan 
and later the Harijan in Nagari, there was no talk of two 
scripts. If it was so, I do not remember. ‘ 

Then at the instance of late Bhai Jamanalalji_ the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha came into existence which 
made it necessary to publish an Urdu version of the Harijan 
weekly. Now as I understand it, it will be improper to 


there is room for reform in the Nagari script as in all other 
scripts. But that is another subject. I refer to this to show 
that there is no trace of any antagonism in my mind against 
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the Nagari script. But when the protagonists of Nagari 
oppose the Urdu script, it seems to me to smack of hatred 
and intolerance. Why should they not have the confidence 
that if the Nagari script is perfect — that is, more perfect 
in comparison with other scripts —it is bound to conquer 
all others in the end. Judged from this point of view my 
conclusion must appear faultless as well as necessary. 
True, I have some partiality for Hindustani. I agree 
that between the Nagari and Urdu script, it is Nagari 
which will be victorious in the end. In the same way, if 
we think of the language, leaving aside the question of 
scripts, it is Hindustani which must win in the end, because 
Sanskritized Hindi is quite artificial while Hindustani is 
natural. In the same way Persianized Urdu is also un- 
natural and artificial. There are very few Persian words 
Occurring in my speech. Even so, my Muslim friends and 
the Hindus from the Punjab and the North have told me 


that they do not experience any difficulty in following my. 
Je to say in favour of 


Hindustani. Indeed, I have very litt 

the use of Hindi. It is curious that when I first defined 

Hindi in the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, there. was hardly 

any oppésition to it. How the opposition started is a pain- 

ful story; nor do I want to retain its memory. ek 
indi 


I had even told them that the very name ~ 
t even today 


Sahitya Sammelan* —did not and does no c 
suggest a body working for the propagation of the national 
language. I had not accepted its presidentship 1n order to 
propagate and promote literature. The late Bhai Jamanalalji 
and many other friends told me that whatever the name, 
the propagation of what they really desired was not litera- 
ture so much as the national language. That was why I 


carried on a powerful campaign for the propagation of the 


national language in the South. k 

I am writing this from my bed on the sixth day of my 

fast in the morning after the prayer. So many painful 

ones come to my mind but I do not want to prolong 
em. 

I do not at all like the quarrel over the name. Whatever 

the name, it is the action that matters which must be such 


* Conference on Hindi Literature. 
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as will promote the welfare of the entire country. There 
should be absolutely no prejudice against any name. 

Is there an Indian whose heart will not feel thrilled 
to hear poet Iqbal’s famous song: “ax sea sat 
RAs amt” (The finest country in the world is 
our India)? If there is any such, I will consider him un- 
fortunate. What am I to call the language of this song — 
Hindi, Hindustani, or Urdu? Dare one say that this is 
not our national language, or that it is not sweet or instinct 
with sublimity of thought? I may be alone today in my 
belief, but it is obvious that ultimately it is neither Sanskrit- 
ized Hindi nor Persianized Urdu which will win. It is 
only Hindustani which will win ultimately. When we have 
got over the inner ill-will, we bear to each other, I am sure 
that this artificial quarrel will evaporate into nothing and 
we shall be ashamed of it. 

As to the continuance of the English Harijan, I con- 
sider the objection raised by the correspondent to be very 
flimsy. I cannot give up the English Harijan. The English 
and the Indian scholars of English believe that there is a 
quality in my English which makes it attractive. There is 
also the fact that my contact with the West is increasing. 
I never had any hatred for the English or the other Western 
people, nor do I have eyen today. Their wellbeing is as 
dear to me as that of our own country. Therefore I will 
never drive out the English language from the few languages 
I know. I do not want to forget that language nor do I 
want other Indians cither to give up or forget it. What 
I have always pleaded for is that English should not be 
allowed to transgress its rightful place. It can never become 
our national language nor the medium of our education. 
We have impoverished our languages by using it as such. 
We have imposed a great burden on our students. So far 
as I know it is only in India that we come across this sad 
spectacle of a foreign tongue being used as the medium 
of instruction. This slavery to an alien language has kept 
our millions deprived of a great deal of necessary knowledge 
for many long years. It is a pity that we have neither an 
understanding of this nor any sense of repentance over 
it! Is this not sad? But though I realize all this very clearly, 
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I will not countenance the boycott of the English language. 
Just as Tamil and others are regional languages and 
Hindustani is the national language, in the same way 
English is a world language. This is a fact which none 
dare deny. The British empire will go because it has been 
and still is bad; but the empire of the English language 
cannot go. 

I feel that no matter what I may write in Gujarati or 
in English, the English Harijan and the Gujarati Harijan- 
bandhu will continue to be able to pay their way. 

(From Hindi) 
Harijansevak, 25-1-~48 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 
MOTHER TONGUE AND NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


[It was in 1909 that Gandhiji wrote this article in London when 
he was busy interviewing a large number of British Parliamenta- 
rians and journalists in his capacity as a member of the Second 
South African Delegation. Specially written for the Third Session of 
the Gujarat Literary Association held at Rajkot, it sets forth Gandhiji’s 
views on mother tongue and national language. It is significant to 
note that the views he held then on these vital questions did not 
undergo any material change right up to the end of his earthly life. 
The article having been found when most of the material had been 
printed could not be included in the text.] 

In India today Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, etc., are 
talking about ‘our country’. At the moment we are not 
looking at this from the political view-point. From the 
point of view of language before we can call ‘our country’ 
our own, it is necessary that there should be born in our 
hearts a love and respect for our languages. 

It appears that all over India people have begun to 
give some attention to their languages. This is a heartening 
sign. One sometimes also hears suggestions that something 
should be done so that all Indians are able to express them- 
selves to each other in a common language. This is a 
possibility for the future. Everybody will agree that this 
language should be Indian in origin. But this step is for 
the future. We should begin to be proud of being born 
Indians and similarly we should also be proud of having 
been born Gujaratis. Without such consciousness we shall 
be neither here nor there. 

It is necessary for the people of one province to learn 
the languages of other provinces as well. It is, for instance, 
not difficult for a Gujarati to be able to learn Bengali, 
Marathi, Tamil, Hindi, etc. If we spend only half the effort 
we do in learning English in the learning of Indian 
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languages, there will be born a new atmosphere in the 
country and a good measure of progress will be achieved. 

Time was when I was enamoured of the ideas expres- 
sed by Lord Macaulay on the education of Indians. Others 
still feel much the same way. Now, however, I feel quite 
differently on the subject and I also wish others to be con- 
vinced that way. But this is not the occasion to go into a 
detailed discussion of it. 

“If my ideas are correct, it is also true that we can 
consider the problems of Gujarati separately. It is an un- 
happy state of affairs that Gujaratis should use English as 
the medium of conversation among themselves. We have 
impoverished our mother tongue because of our love for 
English. We demean ourselves by insulting our language. 

When I find myself able to express my thoughts with 
more facility in English than in Gujarati I tremble. Can 
those who insult their mother tongue do any good to their 
country? That the people of Gujarat should give up their 
own language for some other is unthinkable. If that is sO 
it would be no exaggeration to say that those who give up 
their language are traitors to their country and people. 

The character of a people is evident in its language. 
That is why Gujarati, Bengali, Urdu and Marathi associa- 
tions are being formed. That is a good sign for the future. 
Those Indians who go away to foreign lands have to take 
great care and realize the responsibility of not committing 
the sin of forgetting their own language. 

I have heard those who know English well say that 
their knowledge of English is greater than that of Guja- 
rati. This is a matter of shame for us. In fact, those of us 
who write and talk English neither speak nor write it 
correctly, and that is but natural. : 

It is true that we are able to express some ideas more 
clearly in English, but that, too, is a matter of shame. It 
cannot be said that we know the English grammar and 
idiom well. While any Indian can learn the grammar and 
idiom of Gujarati and would hardly ever make a mistake 
in the use of the right tense, there is no end of mistakes 
in the writing of English. Faulty use of the idiom is 
Particularly common. It is possible to have errors in 
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pronunciation in Gujarati but that does not mean that we 
do not know the language. Errors of pronunciation can 
be easily corrected. 

One hears it said that a student who wishes to learn 
English must speak it constantly. Is this not merely an 
illusion? If when Gujaratis get together, they speak their 
own language, it does not follow that their knowledge of 
English is lessened. On the other hand, since we shall then 
be hearing only Englishmen speak their language our ears 
will be trained to detect any flaws in it. 

It is not impossible for students who go to England to 
find time there to read Gujarati books. Those who have to 
serve their country and do public work will have to find 
time for their mother tongue. If English can only be learnt 
at the expense of the mother tongue, it would be in the 


interest of the country that one does not learn English at 
all. 


Gujarati, moreover, is no ordinary language. Poets 
like Narsinh Mehta, Akha Bhagat and Dayaram have sung 
in this language which is spoken by Hindus, Muslims and 
Parsis and has, therefore, immense Possibilities of develop- 
ment. A single idea can be expressed in three different 
ways. God is ‘Khuda’ to Parsis, ‘Ishwar’ to Hindus and 
‘Allah’ to Muslims, whereas in English there is only one 
word. 

The Gujarati of Muslims may have Arabic and Sheikh 
Saadi’s Persian influence. The Gujarati of Parsis may have 
Zoroastrian influence and the Gujarati of Hindus may have 
Sanskrit influence. Hindus and Muslims, of course, are 
divided among all Indian languages, but Parsis were a god- 
send to Gujarati. Gujarati can gain a great deal from their 
enterprise. Several Gujarati newspapers are in the hands 
of Parsis, and it is up to them to protect the future of the 
language. Gujarati is their mother tongue and they cannot 
leave it. It is, therefore, necessary that they do not murder 
it. Parsi writers are able to express beautiful ideas with 
simplicity; but they are the very enemies of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling. 

It is a point for consideration that Hindus, Muslims 
and Parsis are all of them standing separately. Muslims. 
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have not yet received any great measure of education 
because of which their influence on Gujarati is not very 
great. Hindus and Parsis will have to help in the educa- 
tional development of Muslims. Gujarati will thereby gain 
immense support. 

It is my humble request to leaders of the conference 
which is soon to be held at Rajkot that it should create a 
permanent committee of representatives of the Gujarati- 
speaking Hindus, Muslims and Parsis. This committee 
should keep a check on the literature produced by the 
three Gujarati-speaking communities and give them 
advice. It should be made possible for thoughtful writers 
to get their work looked through by the committee from 
the language view-point without any payment. ‘ 

Further, I should like to say to those Indians who go 
abroad that they should follow the example of English- 
men and speak their own mother tongue. This is a duty 
which will contribute to India’s progress. There is nothing 
very difficult in this course. 


APPENDIX B 
OUR LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


[From the valuable essay written by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru being 
No, 6 of the Congress Political and Economical Studies Series, I copy 
the following seventeen of his main suggestions.— M.K. G.] 
1. Our public work should be carried on and State 
` education should be given in the language of each linguistic 
area. This language should be the dominant language 
in that area. These Indian languages to be recognized offi- 
cially for this purpose are: Hindustani (both Hindi and 
Urdu), Bengali,Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Ooriya, Assamese, Sindhi and, to some extent, 
Pushtu and Punjabi. f 
2. In the Hindustani speaking area both Hindi and 
Urdu, with their scripts, should be officially recognized. 
Public notifications should be issued in both scripts. Either 
Script might be used by a person in addressing a court or 
a public office, and he should not be called upon to supply 
a copy in the other script. 
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3. The medium of State instruction in the Hindu- 
stani area being Hindustani, both scripts will be recog- 
nized and used. Each pupil or his parents will make a 
choice of script. A pupil will not be compelled to learn both 
scripts but may be encouraged to do so in the secondary 
stage. 

4, Hindustani (both scripts) will be recognized as the 
all-India language. As such it will be open to any person 
throughout India to address a court or public office in 
Hindustani (either script) without any obligation to give a 
copy in another script or language. 

5. An attempt should be made to unify the Deva- 
nagari, Bengali, Gujarati, and Marathi scripts and to pro- 
duce a composite script suited to printing, typing and the 
use of modern mechanical devices. 

6. The Sindhi script should be absorbed in the Urdu 
script, which should be simplified, to the extent that is 
possible, and suited to printing, typing, etc. 

7. The possibility of approximating the southern 
scripts to Devanagari should be explored. If that is not 
considered feasible, then an attempt should be made to 
have a common script for the southern languages — Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

8. It is not possible for us to think in terms of the 
Latin script for our languages, for the present at least, in 
spite of various advantages which that script possesses. 
We must thus have two scripts: the composite Devanagari- 
Bengali-Gujarati-Marathi; and the Urdu-Sindhi; and, if 
necessary, a script for the southern languages, unless this 
can be approximated to the first. 

9. The tendency for Hindi and Urdu in the Hindu- 
stani speaking area to diverge and develop separately need 
not be viewed with alarm, nor should any obstruction be 
placed in the development of either. This is to some extent 
natural as new and more abstruse ideas come into the 
language. The development of either will enrich the lang- 
uage. There is bound to be an adjustment later on as world 
forces and nationalism press in this direction, and mass 


education will bring a measure of standardization and 
uniformity. 
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10. We should lay stress on the language (Hindi, 
Urdu, as well as the other Indian languages) looking to the 
masses and speaking in terms of them. Writers should 
write for the masses in simple language understood by 
them, and they should deal with problems affecting the 
masses. Courtly and affected style and flowery phrases 
should be discouraged and a simple vigorous style deve- 
loped. Apart from its other advantages, this will also lead 
to uniformity between Hindi and Urdu. 

1l. A Basic Hindustani should be evolved out of 
Hindustani on the lines of Basic English. This should be 
a simple language with very little grammar and a vocabu- 
lary of about a thousand words. It must be a complete 
language, good enough for all ordinary speech and writing; 
and yet within the framework of Hindustani and a step- 
ping stone for the further study of that language. 

12. Apart from Basic Hindustani, we should fix upon 
scientific, technical, political and commercial words to be 
used in Hindustani (both Hindi and Urdu) as well as, if 
possible, in other Indian languages. Where necessary these 
words should be taken from foreign languages and bodily 
adopted. Lists of other words from our own languages 
should be made, so ‘that in all technical and such like 
matters we might have a precise and uniform vocabulary. 

13. The policy governing State education should be 
that education is to be given in the language of the student. 
In each linguistic area education from the primary to the 
university stage will be given in the language of the pro- 
vince. Even within a linguistic area, if there are a sufficient 
number of students whose mother tongue is some other 
Indian language, they will be entitled to receive primary 
education in their mother tongue, provided they are easily 
accessible from a convenient centre. It may also be pos- 
sible, if the number is large enough, to give them secon- 
dary education also in the mother tongue, but all such stu- 
dents will have to take, as a compulsory subject, the lang- 
uage of the linguistic area they live in. : 

l4. In the non-Hindustani speaking areas, Basic 
Hindustani should be taught in the secondary stage, the 
script being left to the choice of the person concerned. 


N.L. 13 
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15. The medium of instruction for university educa- 
tion will be the language of the linguistic area. Hindustani 
(either script) and a foreign language should be compul- 
sory subjects. This compulsion of learning additional lang- 
uages need not apply to higher technical courses, though a 
knowledge of languages is desirable even there. 

16. Provision for teaching foreign languages, as well 
as our classical languages, should be made in our secon- 
dary schools, but the subjects should not be compulsory, 
except for certain special courses, or for preparation for 
the university stage. 

17. Translations should be made of considerable 
number of classical and modern works in foreign litera- 
tures into the Indian languages, so that our languages 
might develop contacts with the cultural, literary and 
social movements in other countries, and gain strength 
thereby. 


Harijan, 21-837 


APPENDIX C 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


I 
[Dr. Tarachand, who has made 
vexed question of the national language, recently wrote a 
Hindi letter to Shri Kakasaheb, from which the following 
important extracts are translated. — M. K. G.] 

“Hindustani and Braj were both colloquial languages at one 
time. What their status then was it is difficult to say. History 
only records that in the 12th century Saad Salman wrote a Divan 
in Hindi, but not a single poem of it has survived. Hindi or Hindu- 
stani made its first appearance in the 13th century, and its litera- 
ture actually came into being in the 14th and 15th centuries in 
South India, Its language is the same as Khari Boli (at A) 
and is the basis of modern Hindi. No writings in Braj are known 
to have appeared before the 16th century. In Prithviraj Raso there 
are some verses in this language, but when this work was written, 


especially the Braj portion of it, is not certain. Most persons attri- 
bute it to the 16th century. 


a close study of the 
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“Rajasthani or Dingal was in vogue before Braj. The Raso 
is nearly all written in Dingal. Surdas was the first poet to write 
in Braj in the 16th century. 

“The Muslims were the first to create literature in Hindu- 
stani. Their fakirs and saints used this language for their religious 
teachings and explained the principles of the Sufi religion in it 
also. Later, poets adopted it, and because Muslims used the langu- 
age there came about a mixture of Persian and Hindi words. The 
sounds of Persian and Arabic letters also crept in which are not 
found in Braj but which have remained in Hindi up to date. 

“The colloquial language which the Muslims employed is 
the language spoken even today round about Meerut and Delhi. 
It is termed Khari Boli or Hindustani. 

“Modern Hindustani, Hindi and Urdu are three forms of this 
language. Hindi and Urdu are its literary forms into which many 
Sanskrit and Persian and Arabic words have freely crept. Hindu- 
stani is that form of the language which includes both Sanskrit 
and Persian words. Writers of Hindustani lean towards one or the 
other according to their taste. But they try to avoid both as much 
as possible. 

“In my opinion neither Hindi nor Urdu should be the lingua 
franca of India. Either we must agree to call Hindi the language 
of the Hindus and Urdu that of the Muslims, or we must try to 
make. Hindustani the common language. So long as we call either 
Hindi or Urdu the national language we are certain to raise a con- 
troversy. 

“I think you are on the right track. But truth is often not 
seen clearly because of prejudices. I should like you to save the 
country from going on the wrong path, The question of language 
involves the larger question of Swaraj.” 

Sevagram, 9-3-42 
(From Hindi) 
Harijan, 29-3-42 
II 
[The following was sent for the question-box by Shri 
Murlidhar Shrivastava, M. A. — M. K. G.] 
“When prejudices come in, one is led to distort history. Dr. 


Tarachand is an ardent advocate of Hindustani as you are. He 
has every right to hold his view as you or I have to hold my own, 
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but in his zeal he has grossly misrepresented the history of Braj- 
bhasha by declaring that no writing in Biaj is known to have ap- 
peared before the 16th century, in an attempt to prove that Hindu- 
stani (Khari Boli) has older literature than Brajbhasha. According 
to him Surdas was the first poet to write in Braj in the 16th cen- 
tury. As the learned Doctor has been quoted by you in the Harijan 
dated 29-3-’42, which commands wide publicity and authority, 
the mistake must be pointed out. For literature prior to Surdas, 
you have only to read the poems of Kabir, not to speak of Amir 
Khusru, some of whose verses are also in Brajbhasha. Several 
small pieces of poems are attributed to several santas and bhaktas 
prior to Surdas and they can be looked into any standard history 
of Hindi literature.” 

[I have removed the portion that had no bearing on the 
question at issue. I sent the letter to Kakasaheb Kaleikar 
who made it over to Dr. Tarachand who has now sent the 
following ‘reply which speaks for itself. — M. K. G.] 


“My view that the literature of Brajbhasha is not older than 
the sixteenth century is based on the following considerations. 
“1, Brajbhasha is a modern language which belongs to the 
group named tertiary Prakrits or new Indo-Aryan. This group 
developed from the secondary Prakrits or Middle Indo-Aryan. 
Unfortunately the stages between the secondary and tertiary cannot 
be traced with absolute certainty. But most scholars are agreed 
that secondary Prakrit stage lasted from 600 B.C. to 1000 A.D. 
a2 ee ane secondary Prakrits which were spoken dialects 
received the impetus towards literary development from the reli- 
gious movements inaugurated by Mahavira and Buddha. Of these 
Prakrits, Pali became the most important, as it was adopted as 
the medium of the sacred texts of the Buddhists. Ardh-Magadhi, 
which served a similar purpose in regard to the Jainas, came next 
in importance. There were other Prakrits also in use, for instance, 
Maharashtri which was the medium of song and poetry, Shaurseni 
which was employed in dramas as the language of the ladies etc. 
“3. By the 6th century A.D. the Prakrits had become fixed 
and dead languages. Literature continued to be produced in them, 
but their development had ceased. In this century the languages 
of common specch, from which literary Prakrits had diverged, 
began to be used for literary purposes. This phase of literary 
growths of the Prakrits is given the name Apabhramsha. It lasted 
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from 600 to 1000 A.D. Among the Apabhramshas one acquired a 
position of eminence, namely, Nagara, The varieties of Nagara 
were used as vehicles of literary expression in the greater part of 
Northern India. But besides Nagara and its varieties, there had 
developed Apabhramshas of the other Prakrits, like Shaurseni, 
also. 

“4. The modern Indian languages or the tertiary Prakrits 
developed from these Apabhramshas. Nagara became the parent 
of Rajasthani and Gujarati languages, through a variety to which 
Tessitori gave the name old Western Rajasthani. 

Shaurseni Apabhramsha is represented in the Prakrit Gram- 
mar of Hemachandra (d. 1172 A.D.). But it is difficult to deter- 
mine the relationship of Shaurseni Apabhramsha with Nagara. 
It seems that the Shaurseni Apabhramsha underwent a further 
change, which has been variously called old Western Hindi, 
Avahattha, Kavyabhasha. 


“5, With the arrival upon the scene of this language the 
stage of secondary Prakrits comes to an end, and the stage A oa 
Indo-Aryan speech begins. The old Western Hindi which is the 
earliest form of the new midland speech appears to have become 
established in the eleventh century. From the old Western Hindi 
branched out Hindustani (Khari) of the North midland, Braj 
of the middle region and Bundeli of the southern parts. In the 
twelfth century they were all spoken dialects. In the course of the 
following centuries they assumed literary form. 

“6. From a study of the development of these languages I 
have arrived at the conclusion that Hindustani (Khari) was the 
first to develop into a literary language. We have a continuous 
history of Hindustani (Deccani Urdu) from the last quarter of the 
14th century onwards. On the other hand the history of Braj litera- 
ture before the 16th century is very doubtful. 

“7, Let me consider the so-called Braj literature of the pre- 
16th century. s 

“(a) The first poct who is supposed to have employed Bra) 
(Pingala) is Chand Bardai, the author of Prithviraj Raso, who is 
said to have been the contemporary of Prithviraj (12th century). 
Regarding the Raso the weight of opinion is that it is a spurious 
poem. Buhler, Gaurishanker Hirachand Ojha, Grierson aaow 
scholars doubt its genuineness. Its language is a era eas 
of the archaic and the modern, its subject-matter GaN ES 
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history and its authorship is dubious. On these grounds Pandit 
Ram Chandra Shukla came to the conclusion that ‘the book is 
of no use either to the student of language or of history’. 

“(b) The next author who is claimed as a writer of Braj 
is Amir Khusru. He died in 1325 A.D. Of his verses, acrostics, double 
entendre poems in Hindi no authentic manuscript has ever been 
found. Professor Mahmud Sherani of Lahore has conclusively 
proved that Khaliq Bari—a dictionary of Hindi and Persian 
words in verse, attributed to him — cannot possibly be his. The 
language of his Hindi poems is so modern that even a tiro in 
Philology ought not to fail to notice that it cannot belong to the 
13th or 14th century. Much of it is simply modern Hindustani or 
Khari, some bears an impress of Braj. Dr. Hidayat Hussain com- 
piled a list of genuine works of Khusru and has not found room 
for his Hindi poems in it. Some Hindi writers have read an extract 
from his poems Khizra Khan and Dewal Rani, in which occurs a 
praise of Hindi. They have concluded from this that Khusru was 
an admirer and poet of Hindi. But a perusal of the passage leaves 
no doubt on the mind that he was not referring to Braj or Hindu- 
stani. On the basis of such slender evidence to trace the history 
of Braj to Khusru is not at all scientific. 

“(c) Then, mention is made of the saints and bhaktas as 
writers of Braj poetry, like Namadeva, Raidasa, Dhana, Pipa, 
Sen, Kabir etc. The banis and padas of these are given in the Guru 
Granth. How far they can be considered genuine is an unsolved 
problem. Namadeva was a Maratha who lived in the 13th century, 
and whether he wrote in Hindi or not cannot be ascertained, for, 
Guru Granth was compiled in the beginning of the 17th century, 
nor any authentic manuscripts of the works of others are forth- 
coming. 

“Among them Kabir who lived in the 15th century is best 
known. A large number of his verses are found in the Guru Granth. 
Their language has a very strong impress of Punjabi. The Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha has published, under the editorship of Rai 
Bahadur Shyamasundardas, the works of Kabir. They are said 
to be based on a manuscript of 1504 A.D., but grave doubts have 
been cast upon the genuineness of this date (vide Dr. P. D. Barath- 
wal’s Nirgun School of Hindi Poetry). In any case even the language 
of this edition is like the language of the extracts in Guru Granth, 
highly Punjabified. Now Kabir himself has stated that he used 
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the Purbi tongue, and there are Kabir’s works which show great 
Rajasthani influence on the language. In these circumstances it 
is difficult to be certain of the language of Kabir’s works. Pandit 
Ram Chandra Shukla has attempted to solve the problem by 
saying that Kabir used Sadhukkari for the poems teaching his 
doctrine (Sikhis) and Kavybhasha or Braj for his ramainis and 
sabads. 


“This solution is hardly satisfactory. It contradicts Kabir’s 
own statement. Again in the absence of authentic documents it is 


not possible to prove it. 


“8. Thus the more one investigates these literary products 
the more strongly the conclusion is borne in upon one that the 
popularly held opinion regarding their language has little basis 
in fact. Other considerations support this conclusion. It is well 
known that no dialect rises to the position and status of a literary 
language unless a strong social force supports it. This force may 
be political or religious. Pali and Ardh-Magadhi rose into fame 
because they became the vehicles of Buddhist and Jaina reforma- 
tions. Hindustani acquired its literary status as a result of the 
support of Muslim preachers and rulers. Rajasthani which was 
the literary language of a great part of Northern India during 
the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries owed its rise and popularity to 
the greatness of Sisodias of Mewar. When the Moghuls overthrew 
the Ranas of Mewar, Rajasthani shrank into a local language. 


“Now if we consider Braj, we do not discover any political 
or religious movement at its back till the 16th century. Braj was 
not the political centre of any power. Till Vallabhacharya settled 
in Braj and began his sectarian movement of Krishna Bhakti, 
Braj had no importance as a religious centre. Vallabha’s movement 
apparently gave the impetus which transformed the spoken dia- 
lect into a literary language. Surdas and the other disciples of 
Vallabha (the Ashtachhapa) established the supremacy of Braj 
in Northern India, with the result that a form of Braj was adopt- 
ed even in distant Bengal as the medium of expression of Krishna 
Bhakti. 

“9. The poems of Kabir and other bhaktas, whatever their 
original language, were mainly handed down by word of mouth. 
When the flood of Braj began to flow they were easily affected 
and Brajified. 
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“10. My view that Braj has no genuine literature which can 
be ascribed to centuries before the 16th is based upon considera- 
tions which I have summarized above. But I am not the only one 
who holds these views. Dr. Dhirendra Varma, the head of the 
Hindi Department of the Allahabad University, who is emphati- 
cally not biased in favour of Hindustani, has given expression to 
the same view in his history of Hindi language and the grammar 
of Brajbhasha, to which reference may be made.” 

Sevagram, 6-6-42 
Harijan, 14-6-°42 


APPENDIX D 
ENGLISH v. THE MOTHER TONGUE 
I 


English is a language of international commerce, it is 
the language of diplomacy, it contains many a rich literary 
treasure, and it gives us an introduction to Western thought 
and culture, For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
English is necessary. They can carry on the departments 
of national commerce and international diplomacy, and 
give to the nation the best of Western literature, thought 
and science. That would be the legitimate use of English, 
whereas today English has usurped the dearest place in 
in our hearts and dethroned our mother tongues. It is an 
unnatural place due to our unequal relation with Englishmen. 

The highest development of the Indian mind must be 
possible without a knowledge of English. It is doing vio- 
lence to the manhood and specially the womanhood of 
India to encourage our boys and girls to think that an 
entry into the best society is impossible without a know- 
ledge of English. It is too humiliating a thought to be bear- 


able. To get rid of the infatuation for English is one of the 
essentials of Swaraj. 


Young India, 2-2-21 


II 


It is my considered opinion that English education in 
the manner it has been given has emasculated the English- 
educated Indian, it has put a severe strain upon the Indian 
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Students’ nervous energy, and has made of us imitators. 
The process of displacing the vernacular has been one of 
the saddest chapters in the British connection. Rammohan 
Roy would have been a greater-reformer, and Lokamanya 
Tilak would have been a greater scholar, if they had not 
to start with the handicap of having to think in English 
and transmit their thoughts chiefly in English. Their effect 
on their own people, marvellous as it was, would have been 
greater if they had been brought up under a less unnatural 
system. No doubt they both gained from their knowledge 
of the rich treasures of English literature. But these should 
have been accessible to them through their own vernaculars. 
No country can become a nation by producing a race of 
imitators. 
Young India, 27-421 


III 


I must cling to my mother tongue as to my mother’s 
breast, in spite of its shortcomings. It alone can give me 
the life-giving milk. I love the English tongue in its own 
place, but I am its inveterate opponent, if it usurps a place 
which does not belong to it. English is today admittedly 
the world language. I would therefore accord it a place 
as a second, optional language, not in the school but in the 
university course. That can only be for the select few — not 
for the millions. Today when we have not the means to 
introduce even free compulsory primary education, how 
can we make provision for teaching English? Russia has 
achieved all her scientific progress without English. It is 
our mental slavery that makes us feel that we cannot do 
without English. I can never subscribe to that defeatist 
Creed. 

Harijan, 25-846 


N.L. 14 


APPENDIX E 
HINDI AND PROVINCIAL LANGUAGES 


The redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis was 
necessary if provincial languages were to grow to their full 
height. Hindustani was to be the lingua franca — Rashtra- 
bhasha — of India, but it would not take the place of the 
provincial tongues. It could not be the medium of instruc- 
tion in the provinces— much less English. Its function 
was to make them realize their organic relationship with 
India. The world outside did not know them as Gujaratis, 
Maharashtris, Tamilians etc., but only as Indians. We must 
therefore, resolutely discourage all fissiparous tendencies 
and feel and behave as Indians. Subject to this paramount 
consideration, a linguistic redistribution of provinces should 
give an impetus to education and trade. 

Delhi Diary, p. 379, 25-1-48 
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a common script has enriched 
European languages, 43; is de- 
signed to displace all different 
scripts, 27; is necessary to sti- 
mulate the desire to study lan- 
guages of other provinces, 45- 
46; its acceptance means a tre- 
mendous step forward, 26 

Congress, can be a real object-lesson 
to masses only through Hindus- 
tani, 19; has not carried out 
Hindustani resolution to any 
appreciable extent, 97; has recog- 
nized Hindustani as the official 
language designed as an All-India 
language for inter-provincial con- 
tact, 82; its constitution lays 
down Hindustani for its work, 55; 
its constitution lays down pro- 
vincial languages for provincial 
organizations, 55; its Kanpur 
session (1925) resolves that Con- 
gress proceedings should be con- 
ducted in Hindustani, 21-22; its 
Kanpur session resolves that the 
all-India speech should be named 
Hindustani, 91, 105; lays down 


Hindustani as the language of 
the people of the North with 
Devanagari & Urdu scripts, 55; 
should conduct its proceedings in 
Hindustani, 82; should create a 
bureau for the spread of Hindus- 
tani, 97; should open a Depart- 
ment of Hindustani to supply 
new words outside dictionaries, 
82; should prescribe dictionaries 
of Hindustani, 82 

Congressmen, should learn Hindu- 
stani with two scripts & forms, 
82, 116 


DADABHAI NAOROJI, 44-45, 
163 

Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, Madras, 36, 51, 144; 
its Silver Jubilee, 140 

Dayananda Saraswati, 15 

Desai, Jivanji, 154, 178 

Desai, Maganbhai, 165 

Devanagari, as a common script, 
would bring about national unity, 
46, 63; for all languages derived 
from Sanskrit & Dravidian stock, 
25-27, 46, 51, 77; is easier than 
Roman script for Muslims, 88-89; 
should be made compulsory for 
at least Hindus in all the schools, 
27 

Dravidian group, of languages, 6 

Dravidians, can pick up Hindi in 
six months, 19 

Dutch people, in South Africa are 
not prepared to give up their 
mother tongue, 24 


EDUCATED CLASSES, are under 
the spell of English, 8; have 
developed distaste for mother 
tongue, 8; use English for all 
their work, 13 

English language, can be learnt in 
six months, 120; cannot become 
our national language, 17-18, 31, 
39, 50, 145, 172; cannot help, 
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establish ir.ter-provincial contact 
with masses, 45, 48; energy spent 
in studying —is a huge waste, 
142; has borrowed from Latin, 
Greek, Hindustani & other 
modern languages & has been 
enriched, 99, 156, 171; has 
created wide gulf between edu- 
cated classes & masses, 11, 91; 
has dethroned our mother ton- 
gues, 200; has emasculated Eng- 
lish-educated Indians, 200; has 
failed to be a lingua franca of 
India during 150 years of Bri- 
tish rule, 17; has failed to reach 
masses, 7; has rich literary trea- 
sure, 200; Indians speaking — 
number only a few lakhs, 40; 
is a language of diplomacy, 4, 
200; is a world language, 187, 
201; is for acquisition of modern 
knowledge, 39, 50; is for inter- 
national intercourse, 40, 50, 96; 
is likely to usurp the place of 
Hindustani, 168; is what the 
Englishmen have made it, 101; 
its acceptance amounts to asking 
31 crores of Indians to recognize 
— as a common language for the 
sake of other parts of Empire 
numbering 12 crores, 17; its pre- 
sent status is not conducive to a 
true democratic spirit, 17; its pre- 
sent status is temporary, 4; its 
spell has impeded India’s pro- 
gress, 11, 92; meant a break 
between masses & educated 
people, 97; newspaper editors 
earn ten times as much as Indian 
languages editors, 152; ousted 
French language after Norman 
conquest, 53; should be given its 
rightful place, 186; v. mother 
tongue, 200-01; would shrink as 
soon as the English people would 
lose their position, 9 
Englishmen, living in France use 
English for all their work, 13 
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Esperanto, 4, 146, 150 

Europe, successfully tried the ex- 
periment of a common script, 46, 
74 


GANDHIJI, passim; adopts Deva- 
nagari script in South Africa 
for his correspondence with 
Gujaratis, 90; advises Gujarat 
workers to propagate Hindustani 
with two scripts & forms, 118; 
advises to abandon entirely use 
of English, 9; advocates neces- 
sity of both scripts since his re- 
turn from South Africa in 1915, 
175; advocates one script of 
Devanagari for all daughters of 
Sanskrit and of the Dravidian 
stock, 25, 63-64, 90; and Rajendra 
Prasad with others issue a state- 
ment regarding Hindustani Pra- 
char Sabha, 112; answers 
critics of Hindustani of Harijan- 
sevak, 154-55; appeals for funds 
for All-India Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha, 124; appeals for funds for 
Hindustani Prachar in South 
India, 33-34, 144; appeals not to 
waste energy on Hindi-Urdu con- 
troversy, 10; appeals to educated 
classes to study Hindi, 6; appeals 
to Maharaja Holkar to promote 
Hindi in his State, 13; appeals 
to men of letters of provinces to 
adopt Devanagari for all langua- 
ges, 46; appeals to scholars of 
Hindi & Urdu to help him enrich 
Hindustani, 159; aspires to pick 
up with one script workable 
knowledge of principal provincial 
languages, 90; asserts that a 
Madrasi can learn Hindi-Hindus- 
tani within six months, 55; asserts 
a Maharashtrian, Gujarati or 
Bengali can learn Hindi in three 
months, 94; asserts both Akhil 
Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad & 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan have 
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common good of all through a 
blending of the best in all India’s 
languages, 61; asserts character, 
more than anything else, is neces- 
sary for Hindi Prachar, 58; 
asserts culture would not live if 
it attempts to be exclusive, 61; 
asserts energy & number of 
years expended on learning 
English are incalculable, 92-93; 
asserts he would not stop English 
Harijan, 186; asserts Hindi, 
Hindustani & Urdu refer to one 
language, 5, 70; asserts Hindi is 
a powerful means of achieving 
national unity, 53; asserts Hindi 
propagation in South India is not 
intended to injure, suppress or 
destroy provincial languages, 38; 
asserts Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
would cease to exist for him if 
it insists on using only Sanskri- 
tized Hindi, 123; asserts Hindu- 
stani cannot be a medium of in- 
struction in the provinces, 202; 
asserts his conception of all-India 
language does not involve dis- 
placement of any great provincial 
languages, 29, 109; asserts neither 
Sanskritized Hindi nor Persian- 
ized Urdu but Hindustani can 
be a link between two or more 
communities, 164; asserts there 
should be no jealousy between 
the two kinds of work of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan & 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 117- 
18; asserts with the adoption of 
two scripts, the easier one would. 
survive, 181; at hisinstance, Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (Indore) & 
Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad (Nag- 
pur) accepted the definition of 
Hindi as including Urdu & Writ- 
ten in both scripts, 76-77; believes 
between Devanagari & Urdu, 
Devanagari would be victorious 
185: believes Hindustani must 


borrow words from all world 
languages, 177; complains Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan has not ac- 
cepted his definition of Hindi, 
139; complains unclean, obscene 
literature is gaining popularity 
in Hindi, 41; defends Rajaji’s 
policy regarding Hindi, 80; de- 
fines Hindi as a language spoken 
by the Hindus & Muslims of the 
North with two scripts & two 
forms, 10, 40, 63; disapproves of 
Assam tribes learning Hindi 
through Roman script, 88; enun- 
ciates his views about Hindi & 
Urdu, 76-77; expects Gujarat 
would remain unaffected with 
regard to Hindustani & Urdu 
script, 167; expects peoples’ 
Governments to work either in 
the national language or provin- 
cial languages, 162; expects 
Rayindranath, Prafulla Chandra 
Ray or Jagdish Bose would arise 
in Hindi, 40; expects with 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha suc- 
ceeding, question of national 
language will be freed from poli- 
tics, 112; explains why he insists 
on Hindi-Hindustani, 53-54, 60- 
61; favours both scripts for Hindi, 
10; his correspondence with 
Tandonji, 133-39; insists Hindu- 
stani should be such as would be 
understood by villagers, 123; in- 
sists Hindustani with two scripts 
& two forms would put Muslims 
at ease, 175-76; is allowed to 
speak in Hindi-Hindustani in War 
Conference in 1918, 24; loves 
English tongue in its own place, 
201; makes suggestions how 
Hindi may be spread, 12-13; on 
how Hindustani would be made 
rich, 82-84; on Mrs. Besant, 145 
on Osmania University, 83; On 
personal purity for Hindi Prachar 
work, 56-58; on rasa, 44-45; On 
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Roman script, 88-89, 150-51; on 
Urdu Harijan, 178-80, 184; 
opines all provincial Congress 
organizations should have deli- 
berations in provincial languages, 
53; opines Congress should have 
all deliberations in:Hindi, 12, 21, 
52; opines English cannot & 
ought not to become common 
language of India, 74; opines 
English is a language of inter- 
national diplomacy, 21; opines 
even Dravidian languages should 
have one Devanagari script, sir 
94; opines everyone from North 
India should learn at least one 
South Indian script, 121; opines 
Hindustani pracharak should 
master Sanskritized Hindi & Per- 
sianized Urdu, 57-58; opines 
language of Central Legislature 
should be Hindustani, 21; opines 
language of Privy Council should 
be Hindustani, 21; opines lan- 
guage of provincial official work 
should be provincial vernacular, 
21; opines Muslims in Indian 
Union should learn both scripts 
& in case of war, should be pre- 
paca to fight against Pakistan, 
9; opines words current in the 
language of the people should 
freely be accepted in the national 
language, 40; persuades Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (1935) to 
adopt resolution defining Hindi 
E3 including Urdu, 54, 98; pre- 
sides over Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan in 1918 & 1935, 33; re- 
grets even in Banaras University 
difficult subjects are taught in 
English, 86; regrets Hindi-Urdu 
question has assumed a com- 
munal shape, 99; regrets U.P. 
Government decides upon Hindi 
language & Devanagari script, 
171-72; says neither Urdu nor 
Roman script has perfection & 
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phonetic capacity of Devanagari, 
46; starts a class in Sevagram 
for teaching Urdu, 103; starts 
Hindi Prachar work in 1918 in 
the South, 32; suggests Deva- 
nagari for all provincial languages 
& Devanagari & Urdu for the 
all-India speech, 89; suggests 
Hindi should be written either 
in Devanagari or Urdu, 5; sug- 
gests Hindu-Muslim heart-unity 
should be the special contribu- 
tion of Banaras Hindu University, 
95; suggests Indian languages 
should be written in Devanagari 
script, 150; suggests introduction 
of Hindi in schools in Madras, 
6, 18; suggests newspaper-reading 
public should transfer their 
patronage to Indian languages 
newspapers, 152; suggests princes 
to promote Hindi in their States, 
13; suggests religious study both 
to Hindus & Muslims, 27 suggests 
ndia organisation for 
spread of one script of Deva- 
nagari, 26; tenders resignation 
from Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
(1945), 139; warns Hindi-Urdu 
controversy might enable English 
to enter by backdoor, 168 
Gitanjali, 27, 43, 63 
Gujarati, as medium 
7 


separate all-I 


of instruction, 


HANS, 63, 65 

Harijan, 187 

Harijanbandhu, 187 

Harijansevak, 154 

Hasrat Mohani Saheb, 123 
Hindi, passim; alone is common 
language if Swaraj would be for 
masses, 5, 31, 38, 39; & provincial 
languages will enrich each other, 
23, 29, 42, 50; & Urdu would 
be feeders of Hindustani, 82; 
for inter-provincial intercourse, 
38; fulfils five requirements, 5: 
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is a language of Hindus & Mus- 
lims of the North & written in 
both scripts, 76; is same as 
Hindustani &-Urdu, 63; is spoken 
by 120 millions & understood 
by 80 millions more, 29; its en- 
richment would bring Hindus & 
Muslims closer, 10; means closer 
knitting together of Provinces, 
75; of villages, 10; Persianized, 
10; suits all Provinces as lingua 
Sranca, 18; third most widely 
spoken language in the world, 
29; when written in Devanagari 
Script is — and when written in 
Persian script is Urdu, 40, 69; 
written in Devanagari Script with 
preponderance of Sanskrit words, 
26-27; see Hindi-Hindustani & 
Urdu 
Hindi grammar, 12; & Urdu gram- 
mar are one, 50 
Hindi-Hindustani, is designed to 
supplement provincial languages, 
26, 29; is spoken by about 
22 crores, 39; should be medium 
of expression at public meetings, 
22-24; should not exclude Persian 
words & 'Idioms, 45 
Hindi movement, should succeed 
in Indian States sooner than in 
British India, 8 
Hindi or Hindustani or Urdu, is 
one language, 50, 76; written in 
Devanagari or Persian Script 
can be the national language, 
48, 52, 91, 143 
Hindi or Urdu, was well on its 
way to becoming national langu- 
age since Moghul times, 10 
Hindi Prachar, and personal purity, 
56-58; its convocation at Banga- 
lore, 71; its University graduates 
are required to take three-fold 
vow, 56-58; must aim at the 
Propagation of the living, spoken 
language for all India, 66 


Hindi pracharaks, 12; their train- 
ing school at Wardha, 57-58 
Hindi Prachar Sabha (Conference), 
Madras, 16, 23, 29, 30; details 
of its report of twelve years’ 
work, 30-32; is named Hindustani 

Prachar Sabha, 143 

Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 7-13, 
17-18, 23, 75, 132, 185; at 
Gandhiji’s instance, resolves 
Hindi to include Urdu (Indore, 
1935), 42, 102, 105, 122, 175; 
has no anti-Muslim tendencies, 
75; its provincial U.P. branch 
welcomes intermingling of Hindi 
& Urdu, 135; its task is to evolve 
Hindustani, 98; makes Dakshina 
Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Madras, independent of itself, 
36; requests Congress to use 
Hindi-Hindustani & stop use of 
English, 52-53; resolyes (Indore, 
1935), upon all Sanskrit-derived 
languages being written in Deva- 
nagari script, 42-43; since 1910 
— declares Hindi as the national 
language, 38 

Hindi-Urdu, the question of — is 
a linguistic & not a communal 
issue, 67 

Hindu-Muslim tension, is the 
Teason of Hindi-Urdu controversy, 
26; when — disappears, two 
forms of Hindi would be fused, 
26 

Hindu-Muslim unity, realization of 
—is possible when both would 
learn two scripts & two forms, 
62, 116 

Hindus, do not profit by the litera- 
ture of Osmania University be- 
cause of their prejudice, 83-84; 
must study Urdu language & 
Script, 27, 30, 76, 83; thousands 
of— write in Urdu & do not 
know even Devanagari script, 5, 
143 
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Hindustani, passim; basic vocabu- 
lary of its words should be com- 
piled, 78; has assumed two forms: 
Sanskritized Hindi & Persianized 
Urdu, 145; has English as a 
competitor & not Hindi or Urdu, 
82; is in two scripts & two 
forms, 20, 98, 102, 104, 114, 
145, 147, 149, 155, 157, 164, 
167, 171, 185, 186, 192; is the 
national language, 81, 91, 110, 
146, 171, 202; is to supplement 
& not supplant provincial langu- 

. ages, 82, 147; its introduction 
in Madras secondary schools, 
79-81; its knowledge would bring 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 106, 123; 
its study is necessary to reach 
all-India nationalism, 81; its 
work in Gujarat, 115-18; must 
freely admit words from provin- 
cial & foreign languages, pro- 
vided they mix well, 171; v. 
English, 146-47; was once spoken 
by all in North India, 120, 156; 
will be learnt by the people of 
the world, 145; will displace 
English & not provincial langua- 
ges, 102; would be one live 
language when Hindi & Urdu 
ae merge to form one whole, 

Hindustani bracharaks, should 
master both scripts & forms, 164 

Hindustani Prachar Sabha (War- 
dha), 20, 111-15, 136; defines 
Hindustani, 116; goes a step 
further than Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, 111; its constitution, 
112-13; Propagates Hindustani 
in both scripts & forms, 119, 
121; should work in unison with 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Sabha, 
127; will bring about blending 
of Hindi & Urdu, 126; will 
Propagate easy Hindi & Urdu 
in both scripts & forms, 1125 
will supplement the work of 


Hindi Sahitya Sammelan & 
Anjuman, 126 

Hindustani Prachar Sabha Con- 
ference (Wardha, 1945), 118; de- 
cides to appoint a committee 
for compiling dictionaries & pre- 
paring grammar etc., 124; favours 
learning of two scripts, 124; its 
resolutions, 124-25 

Hindu University, 86; see Kashi 
Vishwavidyalaya, Banaras 

Huxley, 16 


INDIA, had in the past intellectual 
giants who were unlettered, 47; 
has accepted partition at the 
point of bayonet, 167 

Iqbal, poet, 186 


JAMIA-MILLIA, 135 

Japan, has successfully challenged 
Western supremacy, 93; its me- 
dium of instruction is Japanese, 
93 


KALELKAR, KAKASAHEB, 20, 
34, 38, 45, 47, 87, 138, 169; as 
Chairman of Devanagari Script 
Reform Committee, 42-43; sur- 
veys Hindi work in South India, 
38 

Kannada, 18, 34, 46, 48, 49 

Karnatak, 23, 48 

Kashi Vishwavidyalaya, 92-96; see 
Hindu University, Banaras 

Kashmir, has Hindus who are good 
Urdu writers, 143 

Kaushalyayan, Anand, 121, 125, 
137 


LANGUAGE, growing — freely ac- 
cepts words & expressions of 
other languages, 40; is enriched 
only when it creates hard work- 
ers, literary experts, business- 
men & enterprising persons, 9, 
146 y 

Linguistic distribution, of provin- 
ces, 202 
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Literary museum, of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, 69 


MACAULAY, LORD, 189 

Madras Government, has ordered 
that mother tongue should be the 
medium of instruction even in 
secondary schools, 80 

Madrasis, have made themselves 
helpless because they have made 
it a rule to speak in English, 
140 

Madras Presidency, is cut off from 
the rest of India for want of 
Hindustani knowledge, 19 

Mahomed Ali, Maulana, 83 

Malaviyaji, Pandit, 7, 11, 32, 83, 
86, 93, 94, 95 

Malayalam, 18, 34, 46, 94 

Mashruwala, Kishorlal, 138, 139 

Mother tongue, measured to pro- 
mote, 127-28 

Motilalji, Pandit, was an Urdu 
scholar, 83 

Mullet, Max, learnt 14 languages, 


Munshi, K. M., 45, 63, 66 

Munshi, Prem Chand, was a master 
of Urdu & Hindi, 65 

Muslims, do not profit by Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan & Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, 84; few — at 
least should study Sanskrit in 
Devanagari, 76; very few — can 
be called Hindi scholars, 83 


NADVI, SYED SULEMAN 125 

Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 84, 135 

Nanavati, Amritlal, 115, 119 

National language, has two forms 
& two scripts, 92, 116; is in pro- 
cess of making, 86; is judicious 
mixture of Hindi & Urdu, 87; 
requirements of, 3; ten questions 
regarding, 105-09; which is amal- 
gamation of Hindi-Hindustani & 
Urdu, would give vocabulary, 
richer than that of English, 55; 
see Rashtrabhasha 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, 69, 124; favours 
Hindustani for instruction with 
both scripts, 191; on language 
question, 191-94; opines provin- 
cial language should be medium 
of instruction from primary to 
university stage, 193; states Hindi 
& Urdu might develop unham- 
pered & independently, 192; 
suggests composite script out of 
Devanagari, Bengali, Gujarati & 
Marathi scripts suited to printing, 
typing etc. 192; suggests evolution 
of Basic Hindustani, 193; sug- 
gests Nagari .or other common 
script for South Indian languages, 
192; suggests writers should 
write for masses, 193 

North India, its people speak the 
same language, call it Hindi or 
Urdu, 5 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, 85; 
is rendering great service to 
the cause of Urdu, 83 


PROVINCIALISM, 90; shedding 
— is necessary for adopting Deva- 
nagari, 46 

Provincial languages, 39, 77; should 
be revived, 168; should be used 
in the provinces, 144; would 
have been wonderfully rich, had 
English not ousted them, 52 


RADHAKRISHNAN, 93, 94 

Raghavadas, Baba, 36 

Rajagopalachari, 35 

Rajendra Prasad, 57, 60, 69, 85; 
issues a statement over the Hindi- 
Urdu controversy, 78-79 

Ramakrishna, 51 

Ramanand Babu, 37 

Raman, Lady, 49 

Raman, Sir C. V., 53 

Ranade, Ramabai, 148 

Rashtrabhasha, includes a know- 
ledge of both Hindi & Urdu & 
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of both scripts, 139; its workers 
must have perfect mastery over 
Hindi & Urdu, 86; see National 
language 

Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti 
(Wardha), 86, 87, 136; is started 
by Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
133; is working in Gujarat, 115-8 

Roman script, should not be a 
common script for India, 77; 
would never be popular, 88-89, 
105, 150-51; would never dis- 
ee Devanagari & Urdu scripts, 

Roy, Raja Ram Mohan, 17, 51, 201 


SANSKRIT, 92; its vocabulary is 
common to two groups of Indian 
languages, 6; its words in Hindi 
have undergone considerable 
transformation, 66; was a lan- 
guage of contact between the 
South & the North in ancient 
times, 49 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 171; was 
an Urdu scholar, 83 

Satyanarayan, 140, 144, 145 

Scientific terms, 91 

Script, for all India, 25-27; out of 
Devanagari — and Urdu — » one 
F which is easier will prevail, 

Sharma, Harihar, 33, 35, 38 

Sharma, Hrishikesh, 38 

Shibli, 84 

Shrivastava, Muralidhar, on Braj- 
bhasha, 195 

Sitaramaiyya, Pattabhi, 35 

South Indian languages, are 
daughters of Sanskrit, 34; have 
adopted a number of Sanskrit 
words, 50 

Surdas, 84 

Swaraj, its talk is useless unless 
Hindi is given ‘natural status & 
provincial languages their due 
Place, 13; struggle for — should 
break spell of English, 152 
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TAGORE, SIR RAVINDRA- 
NATH, 52; was in favour of 
Hindi, 11 

Tamilians, 6 

Tamilnad, 18, 23, 34, 46, 71, 73 

Tandon, Purushottamdas, 12, 60, 
67, 69, 111, 118; Kanpur Cong- 
ress, at his instance, defined 
Hindustani as including both 
scripts, 119; opines Hindustani = 
Hindi+ Urdu, 114; opines there 
is no fundamental opposition 
between Hindi Sahitya Samme- 
lan & Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
131 

Tarachand, Dr., 121, 125, 138; 
asserts what we call by various 
names was already a common 
language of Hindus & Muslims 
in the North, 119; on Braj- 
bhasha, 195-200; on national 
language, 196-200 

Telugu, 18, 34, 46 

Tilak, Lokamanya, 14, 51, 95, 146; 
starts a Hindi section in the 
Kesari & the Maratha, 11; would 
have been a greater scholar 
without English, 201 

Tiruvallavar, 44 

Tripathi, Ram Naresh, opines that 
Urdu is better finished than 
Hindi for enriching Hindustani, 
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Tukaram, 44 

Tulasidas, 84 

Tyabjee, Badruddin, 163 

Tyabjee, Raihanabehn, 176, 177; 
favours Hindustani with Deva- 
nagari script, 174 


UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA, do 
not respond to needs of masses, 95 
Urdu, as a script has been accepted 
by Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at 
its Indore session in 1935, 42; can 
serve as short-hand with a little 


adaptation, 180; has the same 
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grammar as Hindi, 50; Hindi- 
Hindustani controversy, 78; is 
common language of both Hindus 
& Muslims of the Punjab, Delhi 
& Kashmir, 76; its script & 
form do not form exclusive 
Property of Muslims, 175; par- 
tiality for—is meant to show 
respect for Muslim feeling, 74; 
Persianized — is wanted by alims 
of Delhi & Lucknow, 58 j reason 
for Romanized — will be found 
in English officers being too lazy 
to learn to read Urdu & Deva- 
nagari characters, 151; Sanskrit 
can be written in — script, 176 


VALLABHBHAI, SARDAR, 124 

Viceroy, hopes English will occupy 
the place of national language, 3 

Vijayaraghavachari, Sir T., asserts 
Hindi study would take 6 months, 
29; pleads Hindi should be made 
compulsory in Indian schools, 
colleges & universities, 29 

Vishal Bharat, 37 

Vivekananda, 51 


WAR CONFERENCE (1918), 24 

Women, have taken an important 
part in the propagation of Hindi 
in South India, 35 


YAKUB HUSSAIN SAHEB, 54 
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